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AMERICA’S 
NATIONAL HorTEL 


The Willard is truly a 
part of Washington. 
Its appeal is shared by 
no other hotel. That 
is one reason why The 
Willard enjoys the fa- 
vor of official Wash- 
ington... and un- 
doubtedly why officia 
Washington enjoys 
The Willard! 


Che Willard 


Pennsylvania Avenue at 
14th and F Streets 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank S. Hight, President 


Building for the future— 


AN ACCOUNT WITH 


THE 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


is a foundation upon which you can 
build securely, hopefully and happily. 


OUR FACILITIES EMBRACE EVERY 
PHASE OF COMMERCIAL BANK- 
ING AND TRUST SERVICE 


7 Convenient Locations 


Resources over $62,000,000 
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1918-1932 Harford Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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START YOUR 
VACATION ON 


@ GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Worvp’s First Lonc-DISTANCE AztR-CONDITIONED ‘TRAIN 


BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 


INDIANAPOLIS, . 


CINCINNATI, 
LEXINGTON, 
LOUISVILLE, 
AND 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 


The finest way to start a vacation is on 
The George Washington. Step into a 
holiday atmosphere the minute you 
board this fine new train with com- 
forts and conveniences entirely new 
to railroad travel. 

Every car has its own genuine air-con- 
ditioning system. The air is constantly 
fresh, exactly the right temperature 
and humidity for health and comfort, 
with no dust, dirt, cinders or drafts. 
Interiors are in beautiful Colonial 
style. Lounge and observation cars 
have a radio of course. Restaurant 
cars serve good food at moderate 
prices, in the surroundings of an old 
Colonial tavern. Countless innova- 
tions make your trip on The George 
Washington one long to be remem- 
bered. 


SCHEDULE 
WESTWARD ST 


Ly. New York (Penna. R.R.) (E.S.T.) Ar. 
4v. West Philadelphia Ar. 
. Ly. Baltimore . 
6:01 PM. Ly. Washington (C. & O. Ry.) 
2:20 PM. Ly. Norfolk . - 
5:15 PM. Ly. Richmond 
3:35 PM. Ly. Charlottesville 
y. Charleston 
4¥. Huntington 
- Cincinnati In. &: 
. Lexington . (C.8.T.) Ly. 3: 
. Ar. Louisville . wveee Adee 
10:40 AM. . Indianapolis (Big 4 Route) Ly. 2:10 PM. 
3:00 PM. Ar. Chicago Ly. 10:05 AM. 
4:15 PM. Ar. St. Louis... wee La¥. 9:04 AM. 


*Sleeping cars may be occupied until 8:00 AM. 
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GREAT ARCHITECTURE SPEAKS POWERFULLY TO THE SOULS OF MEN 


“A Cathedral,” says Elihu Root, “manifest in its purpose to be a monument to faith and hope and reverence, 
and the spiritual side of life, speaks to the millions as they pass to and fro’—Photograph shows the 
Choir of Washington Cathedral from the South Triforium gallery. 
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Four Decades Reach a Glorious Climax 


S Ascension Day dawned warm 
and fair on Mount Saint Alban, 
the rising sun fell flush on the 
eastern windows of the glorious Apse 
of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, casting soft beams of light below 
where the Jerusalem Altar, hewn from 
rocks which felt the earthquake of the 
Resurrection morn, was soon to be pre- 
pared for a notable celebration of the 
Holy Communion. It was not by e¢as- 
ual circumstance that the sunshine 
found its way to the historie altar on 
the hill above the Federal City; but 
rather because, after careful investi- 
gation by eminent scholars and scien- 
tists, the first Bishop of Washington 
had requested the architects to orient 
the Cathedral twenty-one degrees and 
five minutes north of east. This as- 
sured for all time that its Sanctuary 
would receive the full rays of the sun 
on May 4th, traditional date according 









to the present calendar of Christ’s 
Ascension into Heaven. 

The air was vibrant with expectancy 
and the fulfillment of promise on this 
latest Ascension Day morning. <A 
dream was about to be realized that 
harked back four decades to the time 
when a few laymen, before the Dio- 
cese of Washington was set off from 
Maryland, had met to discuss the need 
for a majestic Cathedral and Cathe- 
dral schools to be a witness for Christ 
in the city destined to be a world 
capital. 

Forty years ago Mount Saint Alban 
was a densely wooded and secluded 
hillside seemingly remote from. the 
White House and the Capitol with the 
little parish church of St. Alban’s, 
half hidden among the trees, quietly 
holding the ground for the unfolding 
of an ultimate Cathedral purpose. 
Men who attended that first meeting 
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MRS. HOOVER LEAVING CATHEDRAL AFTER THE SERVICE 
As Honorary Chairman of the National Women’s Committee for Washington Cathedral, she was escorted 


by (right) the Honorable William R. Castle, Jr., Undersecretary of State, and (left) Surgeon General 
Robert U. Patterson of the United States Army, chief of the Cathedral Guild of Ushers. 


to talk about a Cathedral-to-be were 
still alive to see the fulfillment of their 
vision in the opening of the great 
Choir and Sanctuary for the begin- 
nings of publie worship. In their life- 


time Mount Saint Alban has been 
transformed into an incomparably 
beautiful Cathedral site in the heart 
of a rapidly growing residential dis- 
trict, closely linked with all parts of 
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the city by car lines and automobiles, 
and with an occasional airplane soar- 
ing over the venerable trees to remind 
one that the pilgrim of today may take 
breakfast in New York, visit the Ca- 
thedral in the early afternoon, and 
have a late dinner in Chicago. 

Having lingered a moment in retro- 
spection let us join the congregation of 
nearly 2,500 souls on Ascension Day, 
realizing, of course, that hundreds of 
those who are unable to gain admit- 
tance are hearing the service through 
amplifiers at the foot of the Pilgrim 
Steps, while untold thousands are lis- 
tening by radio in all corners of the 
land. In very truth the Nation is at 
worship with the builders of the Ca- 
thedral now being made available for 
a more abundant ministry to the peo- 
ple of the Nation. 

Upon entering the great Choir from 
either the North or South Transept 
temporary portals, one is first ren- 
dered speechless with awe, and then 
feels the instinctive impulse to kneel. 
“The Lord is in His Holy Temple.’’ 
The stately Gothic arches and the 
vaulted ceiling of moulded stone ris- 
ing nearly 100 feet overhead present 
a beautiful vista extending 160 feet 
from the west end of the Choir to the 
Sanctuary, where, towering above the 
Jerusalem Altar, one sees a plaster 
model of the reredos to be carved ulti- 
mately from stone. So skillfully has 
the work of master craftsmen been 
done, however, that except for the ab- 
sence of statues in the niches, one 
could hardly tell the replica from the 
final creation. 

The vaulting is studded with seulp- 
tured bosses or keystones symbolical in 
their carvings of the last five articles 
as one recites the Nicene Creed. Here 
seeing is added to believing in im- 
pressive manner. When the Crossing 
and Nave are completed, the message 
of the Creed will begin at the Western 
Front of the Cathedral and sweep 
through to the massive boss weighing 
Several tons in the Sanctuary above 
the High Altar. This boss portrays 
“The Life of the World to Come’’ 
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with representation of the peoples of 
all races in the subsidiary bosses. An- 
gelic figures seem to hover from the 
walls of the Sanctuary above the altar 
and on the soffit of the arch at the en- 
trance to the Choir. Those worshipers 
who are assigned to seats in the Choir 
Aisles glance up at stained glass win- 
dows depicting the miracles and para- 
bles of our Lord and in the Sanctuary 
are two large windows nearly com- 
plete, 65 feet high, which represent 
portions of the Te Deum, the hymn of 
praise which forms the main theme of 
all the symbolism in the Apse. 

The photographs in this magazine 
will complete the description more 
effectively than words can do it. 

As the time approaches ten o’clock. 
the space which looked so large a few 
hours ago is filled to overflowing. Be- 
cause of the pressure of official busi- 
ness, President Hoover has been forced 
to withdraw, regretfully, the accep- 
tance he had given weeks before, but 
Mrs. Hoover is present, having been 
escorted to her seat by the Honorable 
William R. Castle, Jr., Undersecretary 
of State and member of the Cathedral 
Chapter, and Surgeon General Robert 
U. Patterson, U. S. A., chief of the 
Cathedral Guild of Ushers. Nearby 
sits Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, widow of 
the World War President, who has 
worshiped for years in the Bethlehem 
Chapel, where her husband is buried. 
Just across the aisle one sees Vice 
President Curtis, members of the Cab- 
inet and the Supreme Court, repre- 
sentatives of the Diplomatic Corps, 
members of Congress and other men 
and women distinguished for their 
public service and their interest in the 
religious life of the Nation. Many 
friends of the Cathedral have come 
from out of town to join with the 
large congregation which seems united 
by a common instinct of worship. Ca- 
thedral builders from far and near are 
present, including many who have 
prayed throughout the years for the 
humble triumph of this significant 
hour. 

Now Edgar Priest, organist and 
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choirmaster at the Cathedral for more 
than twenty years, touches the keys 
and the congregation rises at the 
opening chords of ‘‘Jerusalem, the 
Golden.’’ Moving slowly through the 
east aisle of the North Transept, the 
procession appears, headed by a cruci- 
fer holding aloft the Abyssinian Cross, 
which was presented to the Cathedral 
by the Emperor of Ethiopia to show 
his gratitude for the prayers which 
were offered in the Bethlehem Chapel 
for him and the people of this ancient 
Christian nation on the day of his 
coronation. The voices of the Cathe- 
dral choir of men and boys, known 
throughout the land because of their 
frequent broadcasts, are now growing 
stronger as they chant the traditional 
Ascension Day hymn sung at previous 
historic moments in the history of 
Washington Cathedral : 


** Jerusalem, the golden! 
With milk and honey blest; 
Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice opprest. 
I know not, oh I know not, 
What joys await us there! 
What radiancy of glory! 
What bliss beyond compare! 


They stand, those halls of Sion, 
All jubilant with song, 

And bright with many an angel, 
And all the martyr throng.’’ 


The procession moves up the center 
aisle, each unit with its clergy mar- 
shal, the first group including minis- 
ters of other communions in Washing- 
ton, many of whom have publicly ex- 


pressed the deepest interest in 
completion of the Cathedral. 
They are followed by the Presi- 
dents or delegates from American Uni- 
versity, George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, the University 
of Maryland and Howard University, 
representing the leaders of education 
in the Capital of the Nation. Behind 
them come a large group of Episcopal 
clergymen from out of town and then 


the 


the clergy of the Diocese of Washing- 
ton in two groups. 

The National Cathedral Council, 
represented by Dr. Warren P. Laird, 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable David A. Reed, Senior 
United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Alexander B. Trowbridge and 
C. F. R. Ogilby of Washington, 
marched just ahead of the Cathedral 
architects, Messrs. Philip H. Frohman, 
E. Donald Robb and Harry B. Little, 
under whose guidance the great Choir 
of the Cathedral was completed. Dr. 
Mareus Benjamin, Cathedral lecturer 
and one of the oldest living graduates 
of Columbia University, walks in front 
of the Cathedral Chapter represented 
by the Honorable George Wharton 
Pepper, formerly United States Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
Alanson B. Houghton, former United 
States Ambassador to England, the 
Honorable William R. Castle, Jr., Un- 
derseeretary of State, Robert V. Flem- 
ing, President of the Riggs National 
sank, and Dr. William C. Rives, whose 
devoted interest in the Cathedral en- 
terprise goes back to the first group 
of ineorporators under the charter 
granted by Congress in 1893 to the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
dation in the District of Columbia. 

Honorary Canons of the Cathedral 
were represented by the Reverend Dr. 
ZeBarney T. Phillips, Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, the Reverend 
Dr. George F. Dudley and the Rev- 
erend Charles T. Warner. 

Members of the Cathedral clergy in 
the procession included the Very Rev- 
erend Dr. G. C. F. Bratenahl, Dean 
of the Cathedral, the Reverend Dr. 
William L. DeVries, Canon and Pre- 
centor, the Reverend Dr. G. Freeland 
Peter, Canon and Chancellor, Canon 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Canon Arthur 
B. Rudd and Canon Joseph Fletcher. 
Other members of the Cathedral clergy 
who acted as marshals for the various 
groups were Canon Edward S. Dun- 
lap, the Reverend Albert H. Lucas, 
Head Master of St. Albans School, 
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Canon John W. Gummere, the Rev- 
erend George B. Kinkead, Chaplain 
of the College of Preachers, and the 
Reverend Dr. Edwin B. Niver, Libra- 
rian of the College of Preachers. The 
Reverend Calvert E. Buck, Superin- 
tendent of the Episcopal Eye, Ear 
and Throat Hospital, and the Rev- 
erend Alfred J. Wilder, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, also served as 
marshals. 

In the final group in the procession 
came the Right Reverend Dr. William 
Lawrence, retired Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, the Right Reverend Dr. 
Hugh lL. Burleson, Vice President of 
the National Council and representing 
the Presiding Bishop, who to his re- 
gret found it impossible to be pres- 
ent; the Right Reverend Dr. H. P. 
Almon Abbott, Bishop of Lexington, 


My pear BisHorp FREEMAN: 


menting on the sentence, 


of your Church. 


With hearty good wishes, I am, 


A 
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“THE GLORIFICATION OF GOD IN BEAUTY 
AND ADORNMENT” 


Deeply stirred and exalted by the two services which I attended in 
the new Cathedral Choir and Sanctuary, I find it a great pleasure to offer 
my sincerest congratulations upon the dedication of this noble edifice. 
Yours is a justifiable pride in the triumph of your vision and inspiring 
energy and determined leadership. The Rabbis of the Talmud, in com- 
This is my God and I will exalt Him’’ of Moses’ 
Song at the Red Sea, added that this means the glorification of God in 
beauty and adornment. How nobly your structure illustrates this homily! 

The artistry of the architecture and the impressiveness of the services 
are tribute to the superb audacity and spirited courage which ventured to 
defy the skepticism, defeatism and depression by pushing ahead with un- 
daunted faith the magnification of God as a Symbol of the faith that moves 
mountains. I rejoice in your spiritual triumph and in the valiant support 


[ pray that our Father may grant you the power, the length of years, 
the strength of mental clarity and the ardent appeal to earnest men and 
women to see with your own eyes the completion of this majestic edifice. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) ABRAM SIMON, 
Rabbi of the Washington Hebrew Congregation. 
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Kentucky; the Right Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Campbell Darst, Bishop of 
East Carolina and Chairman of the 
National Commission on Evangelism; 
the Right Reverend Dr. Philip Mer- 
cer Rhinelander, Warden of the Col- 
lege of Preachers and member of the 
Cathedral Chapter; the Right Rev- 
erend Dr. Philip Cook, Bishop of 
Delaware; and the Right Reverend 
Dr. Walter Mitchell, Bishop of Arizona. 
Behind his colleagues in the House of 
Bishops and preceded by his Chaplain, 
Canon Raymond L. Wolven, bearing 
his pastoral staff, walked the Bishop 
of Washington, the Right Reverend 
Dr. James E. Freeman, his features 
reflecting the solemn gratitude he felt 
in behalf of the whole congregation 
and all the friends of Washington 
Cathedral throughout the land for the 


| 
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THE CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY 


COMMUNION IS ABOUT TO BEGIN 


With the large Ascension Day congregation sensing the solemn significance of the hour. 


blessings of Almighty God, which had 
made possible this festival service to 
His honour and glory. 

On the inner cover of the order of 
service, which had been prepared by 


the Canon Precentor, were printed 
these words: ‘‘ All men, all things, all 
that hath life and breath, sing to the 
Lord Hallelujah!’’ As the music of 
the processional hymn died away, the 
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choir and vast congregation united in 
singing the 24th Psalm as set to music 
by Edgar Priest: ‘‘The earth is the 
Lord’s and all that therein is; the 
compass of the world and they that 
dwell therein.’’ 

The Dean took his place at the Jeru- 
salem Altar as Celebrant with the 
Canon Precentor as Gospeller and the 
Canon Chancellor as Epistoler. 

After the Creed the following spe- 
cial prayers were said: 


A PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING TO 
ALMIGHTY GOD 


Blessed be thou, O Lord God of 
Israel, who has hearkened unto 
our prayers, who has prospered 
us in this endeavour and dost per- 
mit us this day to enter the Sanc- 
twary and Choir of this Cathedral 
Church to offer here our suppli- 
cations and praises, and to min- 
ister thy holy Word and Sacra- 
ments. We humbly beseech thee, 
O Righteous Father, to continue 
thy goodness to us, and to put it 
into the hearts of faithful men 
and women to give abundantly, 
that we may make speed in this 
our sowing for the Master and 
for man, and complete _ this 
Church, a temple exceedingly 
magnifical, for thy honour and 
glory, and for the inspiration and 
blessing of thy people. We ear- 
nestly ask these things for the 
love of thy Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


A PRAYER FoR CouNTRY, CHURCH 
AND CATHEDRAL 


O God of our fathers in whom 
we hope and trust, bestow the 
blessings of thy Holy Spirit upon 
the Church and Nation of thy 
servant, George Washington, as 
we observe with grateful remem- 
brance the anniversary of his birth. 
Mightily help us to secure to the 
people of our country release 
from all evils, and great increase 
of faith, love and _ obedience. 
Prosper our endeavours to build 
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and maintain thy Cathedral in the 
Capital of the Nation, that it may 
become more and more a witness 
to thy Son, our Saviour, a house 
of prayer and praise and peace 
for all people, conformable to the 
designs and purposes of the fa- 
ther of our Country, witnessing 
always to the high principles of 
true religion, virtue and citizen- 
ship, which he gave us by word 
and example. Grant this our 
prayer, we beseech thee, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The hymn before the sermon was 
‘*God of our fathers, whose almighty 
hand leads forth in beauty all the 
starry band’’ to the tune of ‘‘George 
William Warren.’’ 

Before beginning his sermon, the 
Bishop of Washington read the fol- 
lowing message of greeting from His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury: 
**T rejoice to hear that the great Choir 
of the Cathedral of Washington has 
been completed and is to be opened 
for the first service on Ascension Day. 
On behalf of the Chureh of England 
I send this word of cordial greeting 
and congratulation, and my own heart- 
felt benediction on the great work. I 
join my prayers to those which will 
be offered on Ascension Day that from 
this Choir there may rise a continual 
sacrifice of noble, reverent and beau- 
tiful worship.’’ 

In his sermon, which is reproduced 
in full beginning on page 17 in this 
magazine, Bishop Freeman reminded 
America that greater religious faith 
is essential before recovery from the 
present economic disorder can be at- 
tained and expressed the hope that 
Washington Cathedral may prove ‘‘a 
talisman in effecting the ultimate unity 
of Christendom.’’ He emphasized also 
that the accomplishment of -world 
peace is ‘‘the holy work of religion’’ 
and urged the arousing of public 
opinion through the teachings of Jesus 
Christ to bring about this end. 

‘“A new light is about to break, a 
new hope is about to be realized,’’ 
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“THE WAY—THE TRUTH—THE LIFE” IS CARVED ACROSS THE RETABLE 


In the Chapel of St. Mary in the North Choir Aisle where the stained-glass windows depict the Parables 
I I 


of Christ in glowing colors which intensify 


Bishop Freeman declared. ‘‘Our mis- 
fortunes and our trials, now as here- 
tofore, must prove undisguised bless- 
ings by which we shall with courage 
and humble dependence upon God en- 


as one’s eyes travel towards the Altar. 


ter upon a new era of contentment 
and happy resoureeful service. 
‘‘However we may appraise the 
causes that have marked the rise and 
fall of empires and civilizations, one 
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thing is writ large upon the record; 
namely, that the recognition or neglect 
of spiritual ideals has been a deter- 
mining faetor in their rise or their 
decline. Where this expression of re- 
ligious zeal has been most closely re- 
lated to the things of common life, it 
has had its most salutary influence, 
where it has degenerated into an 
empty and unmeaning ceremonial it 
has inevitably failed.’’ 

At the conelusion of the sermon, 
which was broadeast over the nation- 
wide network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, thus reaching thou- 
sands of friends of the Cathedral who 
were unable to attend the service, the 
choir and congregation sang ‘‘ All hail 
the power of Jesus’ Name, let angels 
prostrate fall.’’ The offertory anthem 
was, ‘‘Unfold, ye portals everlasting, 
with welcome to receive him ascend- 
ing on high,’’ set to the stirring music 
by Charles Gounod. The offerings of 
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Thanksgiving to our Father in heaven 
for his bounty and goodness to us in 
the building of this House of God, and 
will be given to the funds for the 
maintenance of the worship and work 
of Washington Cathedral.’’ 

Then followed the remainder of the 
service for the Holy Communion. After 
the Agnus Dei and during the Com- 
munion of the clergy, the congrega- 
tion joined in singing, softly, William 
Bright’s beautiful hymn: 


‘‘And now, O Father, mindful of 
the love 
That bought us, once for all, on 
Calvary’s tree, 
And having with us him that pleads 
above, 
We here present, we here spread 
forth to thee, 
That only offering perfect in thine 
eyes, 
The one true, pure, immortal 


the congregation were asked ‘‘as a sacrifice.”’ 
| {Fp NRT III 
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WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL ANNOUNCES 
HOME STUDY COURSES IN HOLY SCRIPTURE 


The Society for the Home Study of Holy Seripture and Church His- 
tory enters this fall upon the fourth year of its activity in connection with 
Washington Cathedral, with a larger ‘‘faculty’’ than before. Courses in 
Bible study are offered by the Reverend William 8S. Bishop, D.D., direetor, 
and the Reverend Cornelius 8. Abbott. In addition to these, a course in 
the study of the Prayer-Book is offered by Canon Arthur B. Rudd. 







Weekly studies are sent out from the Cathedral Library. Students prepare their 
notes on these studies, returning them for comment and correction. To those com- 
pleting a course (including examination) the Society’s testimonial is awarded. 


During the past year thirty-eight persons have completed courses of study and 
have received the testimonial. Each year has registered a growth in the number of 
students, and many have written to tell of their appreciation of the benefit they have 
derived from this work. Requests for information about the work of the Society come 
in from all parts of this country, and have also been received from countries as far 
distant as Scotland and Haiti. 


For further information, application should be made to the Reverend William 8S. 
Bishop, D.D., 1912 Belmont Road, Washington, D. C. The final date for registration 
is September 24th. 
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The congregation came forward to 
receive the Sacrament in the Chapel 
of St. John and the Chapel of St. 
Mary as well as in the great Sanc- 
tuary. 

After the benediction, Psalm 121 
was sung, ‘“‘I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help.’’ Then the organ sounded 
forth the first chords of the reces- 
sional, ‘‘For all the saints, who from 
their labours rest,’’ sung in commem- 
oration of President George Washing- 
ton, Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee, 
Bishop Alfred Harding and ‘‘all the 
departed founders and benefactors of 
this Cathedral Church.’’ 

The following announcement came 
at the end of the program for the 
morning service: ‘‘The building of the 
Cathedral Sanctuary and Choir, and 
their closing in and equipment for 
worship, have been made possible un- 
der God by the faithful prayers, un- 
wearied labours, and generous gifts of 
many benefactors and friends, whom 
the Bishop, the Dean and the Chapter 
thank with heartfelt and enduring 
gratitude, and earnestly ask our mer- 
eiful Father to reward them abun- 
dantly, in this life and the life to 
come.”’ 

Space does not permit the writer of 
this article to do more than add, with- 
out calling the roll of individuals, a 
cordial expression of appreciation to 
the hundreds of people, directly or in- 
directly connected with the Cathedral 
staff, who had the privilege of helping 
make preparations for the opening of 
the great Choir and the inspiring serv- 
ices of prayer and praise in honor of 
this event. Beginning with the Bishop, 
himself, and ending, perhaps, with one 
of the messenger boys who carried the 
jast press release to the office of the 
Associated Press, there were involved 
in this Ascension Day schedule the 
faithful and effective efforts of all 
those associated with the clergy staff, 
other members of the Cathedral office 
staff, the Cathedral Guild of Ushers, 
the contractors, the sub-contractors 
who had charge of various details, the 


stained glass craftsmen, the organ 
builders, the grounds foree who di- 
rected traffic, those associated with 
the nation-wide radio network, the 
staffs of the College of Preachers and 
the National Cathedral School, as well 
as the women of St. Alban’s Parish 
who assisted in serving luncheon, and 
many other groups whose contribution 
to the day’s achievements are known 
only to members of the central com- 
mittee in charge of all arrangements. 
If all those who furnished materials, 
rendered special services, and actually 
worked on phases of the Ascension 
Day program were to be assembled in 
the Cathedral, it is quite probable 
that they would fill nearly all the 
chairs in the great Choir, where this 
first regular congregation worshiped 
on May 5th. 


* * * * * * * 


Luncheon was served for out of 
town guests and the clergy in the Re- 
fectory of the College of Preachers 
and in the Guild Hall of St. Alban’s 
Parish Chureh, while the Bishop of 
Washington and Mrs. Freeman en- 
tertained their house guests and a few 
personal friends at luncheon in the 
Bishop’s House. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Cathedral Association held in Whitby 
Hall adjourned promptly so that mem- 
bers of the Association and the general 
public could assemble in the great 
Choir at four o’clock for the Festival 
Evensong with the Bishop of New 
York, the Right Reverend Dr. William 
T. Manning, also Honorary Canon of 
Washington, as the preacher. His ser- 
mon is printed in part beginning on 
page 25 in this issue of THe CaTHE- 
DRAL AGE. 

At the evensong service the officiat- 
ing clergy from the Cathedral were 
Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, Canon 
Raymond L. Wolven and Canon John 
W. Gummere, with the Cathedral 
choir of men and boys again render- 
ing inspiring music beginning with 
the processional hymn, ‘‘I heard a 
sound of voices around the great white 
throne.’’ 
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Seated on the Pilgrim Steps below the South Transept, those who were unable to gain admittance to 
the great Choir heard the sermon and the music through the Public Address System. 


When the sun went down behind 
the Virginia hills, marking the close 
of this notable Ascension Day, the 
friends of Washington Cathedral 
turned homeward with grateful hearts. 
Some of them could look back over 
the four decades of Cathedral history 
which had come to a thrilling culmi- 
nation this day in the great Sanc- 
tuary. Many recalled Ascension Day 
eight years ago when Bishop Freeman, 
then in the first few months of his 
episcopate, laid the cornerstone for 
the Memorial Wing of the Cathedral 
Library. As one reviewed this uncom- 
pleted decade of the last four, it sud- 
denly became clear that remarkable 
progress had been made, not only in 
building the Cathedral but in sur- 
rounding it with the agencies which 
are to help carry out its purpose as a 
Christian center ‘‘for the promotion 
of religion and education and char- 
ity.’’ Eight years ago, for example, 
there was only the Apse with the 
Bethlehem Chapel beneath, two bays 
of the Choir without roof, and a por- 
tion of the foundations extending 





westward. There was no Chapel of 
the Resurrection, no Chapel of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, no Crypt be- 
neath the Nave, no completed Choir 
or Choir Aisles, no piers of the great 
Crossing, no North Transept, no Chil- 
dren’s Chapel, no Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit, no East Cloister and no begin- 
nings of the South Transept. Apart 
from the Cathedral edifice, itself, there 
was no Bishop’s Garden, no Pilgrim 
Steps, no College of Preachers with 
its exquisite Cloister Garth, no first 
wing of the Cathedral Library and no 
separate building for the Lower School 
of St. Albans, the National Cathedral 
School for Boys. And, of course, no 
essential services which all of these 
units are now rendering. 

Surely a backward glance over such 
accomplishments, all made _ possible 
through faith and prayer and sacri- 
fice, gives those who believe in Wash- 
ington Cathedral as a witness for 
Christ in the Nation’s Capital only 
one mandate: The command is ‘‘ For- 
ward!’’ because ‘‘the King’s business 
requires haste.’’ 
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CATHEDRAL CARPENTERS PREPARE THE WAY FOR NORTH TRANSEPT ROOF 


These huge forms will be used to. confine reinforced concrete base for the lead roof to be laid during the 
summer. The workmen go about their work seemingly unaware that they are 150 feet above the 
Cathedral foundations. 


Concerning Recent Progress and 
Immediate Needs 


S midsummer comes to Mount Saint Alban, work is well under way in 
placing the permanent roofing over the North Transept. The conerete 
supports are being made ready for the sections of lead. 

The East Cloister, an impressive building operation in itself, is nearing 
completion, its parapet gleaming white among the trees above the rear of the 
College of Preachers building. 

Large numbers of pilgrims and worshipers are coming to the Cathedral 
daily, many of them joining the National Cathedral Association or making 
other offerings to show their appreciation of the Cathedral’s ministry to them.* 

Additional gifts are needed urgently for heating and lighting facilities in 
the great Choir so that services may be held there when winter comes. Further 
offerings for maintenance are also required to help sustain the Cathedral’s 
growing work. 

Complete information will be furnished gladly by the Dean or the Hon- 
orable William R. Castle, Jr., Chairman of the Cathedral Council Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


* During the first six months of 1932 the total number of visitors and worshipers was more than 
144,000.—Editor’s Note. 





The Challenge of the Temple* 


By the Bishop of Washington 


“The latter glory of this house shall 
be greater than the former . and 
in this place will I give peace, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.’’—Haggai: 2:9. 


T is eminently fitting that we meet 
for the first time today in this 
great Choir of Washington Cathe- 

dral, marking as it does the comple- 
tion of the first unit of this inspiring 
temple. That this signal event co- 
incides with the day in which the 
Church reealls the consummation of 
the mighty work of its divine Lord, 
and in glowing hymns of praise hails 
His ascension, is of deep significance. 
Behind us are the shadows of Good 
Friday and memories of the bright 
sunshine of the first Easter morning. 
Behind us are the stirring and event- 
ful incidents of the Risen Lord’s re- 


peated revelation of Himself to His 


disciples. The greatest story ever 
chronicled is brought to its logical 
climax. Ascension Day is the glorious 
consummation of the Master’s minis- 
try to the world. In itself it conveys 
to us a conception of His sovereignty 
and by implication suggests the ulti- 
mate triumph of His Church. 
Nothing could be more fitting in a 
time so critical, fraught with such 
momentous events, than this service 
in which we engage this morning. 
The very fact that this temple is but 
partially completed seems to suggest 
that the vast work of rehabilitating a 
disordered and disorderly world pre- 
sents to us an opportunity and a 
challenge of inealeulable value. This 
splendid Choir and Sanctuary are de- 
signed to express the diviner har- 
monies of the Gospel and to lift our 
hearts and minds through sacramental 


*Sermon delivered by the Right Reverend James 
Edward Freeman, D.D., LL.D., at the opening of 
the great Choir and Sanctuary of Washington Ca- 
thedral on Ascension Day, 1982, 
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means to behold the King 
beauty. Without these walls, 
bled and distracted world is seeking 
again the ways of peace and orderly 
living. Within these walls fresh affir- 
mation is given of the ways and means 
by which alone that peace can be se- 
cured. Beyond these quiet confines 
men are seeking to find, if they may, 
the solution of their many problems. 
Here we are seeking to understand 
through symbol, praise and sacrament 
the paths that shall lead us ultimately 
to those serener heights where we shall 
know and comprehend God’s larger 
plan for the peace and happiness of 
His children. Surely no time could be 
more propitious for those reflections 
and considerations which the services 
of this day are seeking to enforce. In 
no place other than here in the Capi- 
tal of the Nation has such a temple 
of peace a more appropriate setting. 
With chastened pride we may assume 
that obligations rest upon us that are 
weighty and of world significance. 
May I not with confidence assert 
that there is need—tragie need to- 
day—for a fresh affirmation of the 
elemental imperatives of religion? 
Yes, may I not assert that our Ameri- 
can ideals, and traditions, in spite of 
all our derelictions, warrant the as- 
sumption that ours is a Christian 
nation? It is this that emboldens us 
to erect here in the Capital this 
strong and noble witness to our faith. 
In the city below us are the many 
buildings that represent the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government. 
From this height we may see the up- 
lifted dome of the Capitol that seems 
to symbolize the material greatness 
and splendor of this proud nation. 
More and more the Capital of this 
country is becoming a city of rare 
beauty, and, fitly so, beeause through 
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THE CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN WILL INCLUDE A MEMORIAL TO NORMAN PRI) 


As the South Choir Aisle, it is being used regularly by worshipers at the Lord’s Day services while 
the pilgrims find its reredos and windows a source of continual inspiration. 


its halls of legislation it declares to 
the nations of the world its policies 
and designs. Here we undertake to 
build a great Christian shrine, a 
noble house of worship, to remind us 


and those who would share our her- 
itage that, ‘‘Righteousness exalteth a 
nation.”’ 

Seeking for an analogy of the situa- 
tion that now confronts us, we seem 
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to find it in the annal of an ancient 
race. It is the story of a people in 
process of rehabilitating their former 
estate. Sixty-eight years before their 
sacred shrines and temples had been 
destroyed. There were still living 
those who had seen the elder temple 
in all its splendor and glory. The 
long years had not effaced memories 
that were filled with the dramatic 
story of national greatness and pros- 
perity. 

Young and old alike were again en- 
gaged in re-creating a city. Chief 
among their hopes was the renewal of 
the noble temple that was to lift its 
majestic walls like some sentinel above 
their Capital. A new and nobler house 
of worship was to rise upon the ruins 
of the old. However strange it might 
seem to others who were alien to their 
purpose, here was to be the later wit- 
ness to their religious faith, here at 
more glowing altars was a nation to 
renew its loyalties, its civic pride and 
its devotion. At length the work was 
consummated. Zion’s hill onee again 
was adorned and beautified with the 
symbol of a people’s zeal for God and 
country. The city was en fete, the 
streets were thronged with youth and 
age. All eyes were lightened with a 
new hope and expectancy as from 
prophet’s lips the word of Jehovah 
was spoken: 


““T will fill this house with my 
glory. The latter glory of this house 
shall be greater than the former, 
and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.’’ 


A new age had begun; a nation had 
come to its rebirth. All shadows past, 
all disappointments forgotten, the trav- 
ail and the pain assuaged, Judah was 
once again as a strong lion, her iniq- 
uity was pardoned, her better day was 
at hand. 

It is a story oft repeated in the his- 
tory of mankind. Again and yet again, 
nations and peoples have suffered the 
shipwreck of their hopes, the decline 
of their prosperity and the failure of 
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their designs and ambitions. Unsup- 
pressed evils, the miscarriage or neg- 
lect of spiritual ideals, loss of civie 
virtue, the blighting of domestie happi- 
ness, misplaced confidence,—these and 
other malign ills have brought re- 
peatedly sadness, despair and confu- 
sion to proud and puissant nations. 
Some have risen from the ashes of 
their defeat; others have chronicled 
above their dismantled gates: ‘‘Thy 
glory is departed.’’ The resuscitation 
and rehabilitation of a people con- 
stitute a luminous page in their his- 
tory. Frequently they have betrayed 
qualities, gifts and graces in the pe- 
riod of their recovery, that had long 
lain dormant. Nothing is more ex- 
hilarating in individual or corporate 
coneerns than the resolve to repent 
and renew;-a determination to turn 
misfortune and disaster to a fresh ad- 
vantage and to pluck victory from 
the spear point of defeat. 
‘‘T am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.’’ 

Such have they been who have 
dared to survive ‘‘the bludgeonings 
of chance,’’ and to rise above the 
trials or adversities that overwhelm 
the weak and the despairing. Strong 
religious faith, expressed in terms of 
worship and consistent living, has 
been associated with great revivals of 
national zeal and the recovery of na- 
tional unity. Here again the story of 
this people in a time remote furnishes 
a striking example to us as a nation. 

The building of the temple here at 
the Capital of our Republic, fulfilling 
as it does a high hope and expectation 
of George Washington, is a monu- 
mental work that at such a time as 
this must have a deep and far-reach- 
ing significance. It is the eloquent 
symbol of a nation’s hopes and aspira- 
tions, the visible witness to a faith, 
that, in our better hours, we believe 
is indispensable to our peace and our 
security. 

It must stand in its beauty and 
symmetry to proclaim to all the world 
that America has a soul; that despite 
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THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS SERMON ON ASCENSION DAY 


The Cathedral “must stand in its beauty and symmetry to proclaim to all the world that America 
has a soul...” 


her acknowledged faults and her proud 
boast of wealth and increasing power, 
her people still trust in God, they still 
believe that righteousness is the sure 
ground of all true attainment. We 
are bound to believe that a deeper 
consciousness of this is evident in our 
life today. 

A new light is about to break. A 
new hope is about to be realized. The 
shadows that have obscured our way 
must be dispelled. We would prove 
ourselves recreant to our heritage, un- 
worthy of our sires, were we to be 
unresponsive to the insistent call of 
our better natures. Our misfortunes 
and our trials, now as_ heretofore, 
must prove undisguised blessings by 
which we shall, with courage and 
humble dependence upon God, enter 
upon a new era of contentment and 
happy and resourceful service. 

As the first temple of this ancient 


people witnessed to their childhood 
religion, so their later house was to be 
the larger fulfillment of their man- 
hood religion. Sobered and enriched 
by their trials, they were the better 
fitted to assume their larger responsi- 
bilities and to make their house of 
worship a more vital and directing 
agent in their life. First and fore- 
most in their conception of a restored 
estate was this temple that in itself 
embodied their highest hopes and ex- 
pectations. Stern and bitter experi- 
ence had taught them that what they 
held of religious faith was vitally re- 
lated to their prosperity, their happi- 
ness and their continuing power. 
However we may appraise the causes 
that have marked the rise and fall of 
empires and civilizations, one thing is 
writ large upon the record, namely 
that, the recognition or neglect of spir- 
itual ideals has been a determining 
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factor in their rise or their decline. 
Where this expression of religious zeal 
has been most closely related to the 
things of common life, it has had its 
most salutary influence, where it has 
degenerated into an empty and un- 
meaning ceremonial it has inevitably 
failed to sustain. 

It may be that in the later days of 
our own life as a people, we have 
made our religion a thing remote from 
and unrelated to the concerns of our 
daily habit and practice. We have en- 
tered now, may we not believe, upon 
a new day in which what we hold of 
faith must disclose itself more evi- 
dently in our lives. We can no longer 
claim the indulgence of our childhood 
estate nor think ourselves immune to 
the obligations of mature manhood. 
If our later and more splendid house 
of worship is to be a temple worthy 
of this age; if its ministry is to com- 
mand a finer reverence commensurate 
with its beauty and dignity, then its 
message must be proclaimed in such 
terms as to make it meet conditions 
that are real and imminent. It is 
come to its new estate at a time when 
a fresh and stronger affirmation of 
truth is tragically needed. Yes, it is 
come at a time when its worship and 
praise must be so attuned as to bring 
peace and reassurance to the troubled 
minds of men. 


Such a temple as this would seem 
to silence and rebuke the strife and 
hot disputes of contending and con- 
tentious parties. It would seem to for- 
bid the littleness and the pettiness of 
an excessive and vaunting pride in 
party pass words and a too rigid ad- 
herence to a restricted and delimited 
sectarian aloofness and exclusiveness. 
The dimensions of this growing temple 
are too utterly splendid, its architec- 
ture too noble, its conception too big 
and fine to permit it to restrict its 
rich devotions and its refreshing min- 
istry to some elect and chosen few, 
however estimable and worthy that 
chosen few may be. On its lofty hill 
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it dare not attempt to magnify its 
superior place or to look with arro- 
gant pride and disdain upon the 
broad and ever-broadening field of 
Christian endeavor. Its very position 
here in the Capital of the Republic 
should render it immune to the con- 
eeits and prejudices of men of little 
stature. 

We covet for it in the scheme of 
our life a place of commanding power 
and influence—a place so command- 
ing and an influence so generous and 
Christlike that it shall become the 
rallying ground to which all men may 
resort who with high and quickened 
conscience would strive to make the 
kingdoms of this world the Kingdom 
of our Lord and His Christ. Surely 
it would prove unworthy of its proud 
eminence and wholly unresponsive to 
its larger opportunity did it not jus- 
tify its claim to be the exponent to 
all men of Him whose comprehending 
love reaches to the utmost bounds of 
human needs and responds most gladly 
to the ery of every devout and aspir- 
ing soul. This latter house gives a 
new and broader interpretation to our 
faith, a fuller and finer expression to 
our sense of unity and brotherhood. 
For childish contentions it sets forth 
in eloquent and persuasive terms a 
faith that is mature and in its wide 
embrace it appeals to all who would 
worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth. 


To make evident to men the Saviour 
of mankind, and that without obseur- 
ing Him in the mists of our intellec- 
tual conceits, this is the one supreme 
purpose for which we build His House 
and open its doors to all who would 
seek to know Him and His saving 
power. That He occupies today a 
larger place in the reverent thought 
of the world, we firmly believe. The 
very exigencies of the present situa- 
tion are compelling men to see in 
Him and His lofty teachings the only 
adequate solution of the world’s per- 
plexing problems. Its message must 
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be rendered articulate. not alone with- 
in these hallowed walls. but in the 
open spaces of the world where con- 


tention is rife. If this Temple is to 
witness to a later glory, it must be as 
a reservoir of spiritual power, re- 
freshing and restoring those who are 
bending beneath burdens too heavy to 
be borne. 

To this sanctuary, may we hope, 
men and women and little children 
will come and here experience ‘that 
quiet and repose that shall fit them 
for the sterner issues of life. From its 
altars there must issue those gladden- 
ing and refreshing streams of spirit- 
ual sustenance that, as men kneel to 
receive them, shall bind them together 
in happy comradeship and send them 
forth rejuvenated to toil together for 
a better world. From its pulpit, seers 
and prophets, ordained and_ unor- 
dained, shall proclaim those eternal 
truths for which men yearn and that 
alone furnish inspiration and direc- 
tion to those who would master the 
hard and resisting problems of life. 
Who shall declare in what manifold 
ways, through all the ages that are to 
follow, this house of prayer and praise 
is to minister to the needs of men? 
Its very strength suggests permanence. 
Not for our brief time alone is it 
builded, but for generations yet unborn. 


Could we in faney project ourselves 
into the future, could we envision the 
course of history, could we see to what 
heights of power and world service 
this proud Republic is to come, we 
might determine how large a part this 
temple is to play in the shaping of 
America’s destiny. Of one thing we 
are confidently assured, that as we 
have in the past risen to our greatest 
heights when we have stood upon our 
mount of spiritual contemplation with 
clear vision beholding the path of our 
leading, even so in the future we shall 
maintain our high place only as we 
pursue the way of Him to whose glory 
this shrine is builded. To attain such 
lofty aims, to make this house an in- 


terpreter of life’s deeper and finer 
meaning must challenge the best we 
have to give. This must mean that, 
without apology for or diminution of 
those fundamental affirmations of our 
Christian faith, the Church is not to 
be so rigid in its ways as to lack 
adaptability to the changed and chang- 
ing conditions of life. 

That this age is demanding more of 
generosity, more of the spirit of fra- 
ternity among those who reverently 
pay their loyal homage to Jesus Christ, 
is evident to all. If the closer knitting 
of the ties of Christian fellowship is 
demanded, and we believe it is, then 
surely it were the part of folly to un- 
duly magnify the lines that divide us 
into competitive camps, rendering our 
attack upon the massed forces of evil 
abortive and unavailing. We would 
seek not uniformity, but unity, — a 
unity that requires as its ultimate test, 
loyalty to the supreme head of the 
Church. The perils that confront us 
are too real and too aggressive to be 
attacked, with any promise of success, 
by forces that are more proud of their 
division standards than of the one vic- 
torious symbol of their faith. 


This lofty temple, erected in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, adheres with consistency 
and loyalty to the practices and usages 
of an honored household but in the 
broader interpretation of its ministry 
it extends its ample walls in true 
Christian hospitality to all who would 
with fidelity serve Him to whose 
praise and worship it is reared. What 
it may contribute in effecting that for 
which its divine Lord prayed, the ulti- 
mate unity of Christendom, we have 
not the prophetic vision to affirm. But 
the one conviction we deeply cherish 
is that the amplitude of its planning 
may prove as a talisman to draw to- 
gether in happy comradeship the loyal 
followers of its sovereign Lord. Thus, 
we repeat, shall its glory excel the 
temple of other days. 

In speaking thus I am confident 
that my spirit is in tune with his in 
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A NOTABLE CHAPTER IN THE CATHEDRAL’S SYMBOLIC STORY FOR THE AGES 


The reredos in St. John’s Chapel shows the Beloved Disciple seated at the Last Supper, standing at the 
foot of the Cross with St. Mary, and surrounded by statues of his parents, Salome and Zebedee, his 
brother, the Apostle James, and his favorite pupil, Polycarp, who became Bishop of Smyrna. 


whose imagination this noble building He saw it afar off. He planned it to 
took shape. Henry Yates Satterlee was be here at the Federal Capital a work 
a true seer in whose noble heart and so splendid and comprehensive in its 
mind this conception had its design. scope, that it should give strong and 
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continuing impulse to Christian en- 
deavor in every part of this far-reach- 
ing country we call America. His was 
a statesmanlike view of what this 
Church might contribute to the ex- 
tension of his Lord’s Kingdom. Were 
he here to speak today, his great heart 
would articulate its yearning for all 
and more than we have dared to ex- 
press that, somehow, some way through 
wise Christian planning, led by the 
spirit of God, this Temple may more 
and more as the years multiply, fur- 
nish that kind of leadership to draw 
to the uplifted standard of its divine 
Lord, those who with humility and 
love hail Him as Master and Re- 
deemer. 

All this of which we speak bears 
immediately and vitally upon the mat- 
ter of peace and an ordered and or- 
derly world. ‘‘In this place will I 
give peace.’’ In what ways shall this 
peace disclose itself? In that repose 
of mind, that serenity of spirit these 
very walls themselves seem to suggest. 
Away from the strife of tongues, the 
world’s confusions and distempers, in- 
to this silent building men will come, 
and here in contemplation of all that 
suggests order and reverence will they 
experience surcease from strife and 
struggle that shall restore and refresh 
them for life’s trials and equip them 
to meet and solve its problems. 

There can be no orderly life, no 
peace among those who are forever in 
the midst of the confusions and strife 
of a noisy and clamorous world. We 
hear much of peace today, and we 
ardently seek it as an end. Let us not 
believe that peace is only a matter of 
concordats and treaties. Peace is a 
cultivated state of mind, —a state of 
mind that issues in habits of kindly 
judgments, repressed passions and a 
generous consideration of the aims 
and purposes of those who, by tem- 
perament and training, follow ways 
unfamiliar and alien to our own. Even 
the skill of statesmen and the high 
aims of those who press the claims of 


leagues to enforce peace, fail of their 
designs unless the passions of men 
are stilled by the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the will to peace, and this, we 
affirm, is the holy work of religion. 

What this House stands for and rep- 
resents is something infinitely higher 
and nobler than that which is at- 
tempted in legislative halls by the 
boldest lover of peace. Here we ree- 
ognize that man’s spirit must bow to 
the will of Him who was proclaimed 
the ‘‘Prince of Peace.’’ Here, every 
motive, every human impulse must 
yield to His word: ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Upon no 
other consistent ground may we urge 
the high claims of peace. Only as we 
bend our wills to His shall we attain 
this objective. On the Chureh more 
than on any other institution this 
weighty obligation is laid. If we ean- 
not maintain quiet and fraternity with- 
in our own household we shall miser- 
ably fail to effect these desired ends 
in the world about us. In this the 
Church has a supreme task; never has 
it been greater or more appealing than 
now. To this task it is summoned by 
a world that is distracted and torn by 
conflicting aims and purposes. If this 
temple can serve as a house of recon- 
ciliation, a place ‘‘where spirits blend, 
where friend holds fellowship with 
friend,’’ in fine, if it can so gen- 
erously administer its offices, praise 
and worship as to commend itself by 
its emulation of the spirit of Christ, 
it may become a mighty and determin- 
ing factor in all that concerns and 
promotes an orderly and _ peaceful 
world. It is a great and compelling 
challenge. May we have the vision 
and the will to its fulfillment! 

Thus we come today to this holy 
place and with stirred emotions and 
high resolve re-dedicate ourselves to 
those enduring and eternal Christian 
principles upon which, with deepened 
reverence, the fathers of the Republic 
builded its foundations. 














A Witness for God in the National Capital* 


By the Bishop of New York 


This is none other than the House of 
God, this is the gate of Heaven.—Gene- 
sis 28:17. 

T is a great honor to be asked to 
speak to you on this Holy Feast of 
the Ascension when you are open- 

ing for worship, the Choir and Sanctu- 
ary of this Cathedral. It was my privi- 
lege to preach here on the day when you 
consecrated your beautiful Bethlehem 
Chapel and that memory adds to the 
happiness that I feel in being here on 
this occasion which marks another nota- 
ble step in the growth of this building. 

I offer to my brother, the Bishop of 
Washington, and to this Diocese, and 
to all who are connected with this Ca- 
thedral in our Nation’s Capital, the 
greetings and congratulations of the 
Diocese of New York. We can offer you 

*Extracts from the sermon delivered by the 
Right Reverend William T. Manning, D.D., LL.D., 
Honorary Canon of Washington Cathedral, at the 
Festival Evensong Service in the great Choir and 
Sanctuary on Ascension Day, 1932, to which 


members of the National Cathedral Association and 
the general public were invited. 


ARCHITECTURE CALLS TO WORSHIP 





our congratulations with special fer- 
vour because we are engaged in a com- 
panion effort for the building of a Ca- 
thedral in our great metropolis. 

What you are doing here is of im- 
measurable importance to this city and 
to our country. More than ever before 
we need in our great cities conspicuous 
and visible witnesses to our faith in 
God and to the place which we must 
give to Him in our life if our nation is 
to endure. It is eminently fitting, and 
indeed indispensable, that there should 
be such a witness for God and for re- 
ligion here in the National Capital. 
This Cathedral rising in these beauti- 
ful surroundings, and on this com- 
manding site, will be one of the most 
potent influences, and one of the no- 
blest adornments, of our Capital City. 

Again I congratulate you upon the 
progress of this great undertaking con- 
ceived and shaped by the spiritual vis- 
ion of Bishop Satterlee, developed by 
the unmeasured devotion of Bishop 
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Harding, and carried forward to its 
present point of progress by the daunt- 
less faith and enthusiasm of your pres- 
ent honoured Bishop and his great 
band of helpers. 

Fifty years ago many people would 
have said that the day of Cathedral 
building had passed, but today we are 
living in a Cathedral building age. All 
over the world new Cathedrals are ris- 
ing, a number of them in our land, and 
among them three which will take their 
places among the noblest of such edi- 
fices—the Cathedrals of Washington, 
of Liverpool, and of New York. This 
remarkable revival of Cathedral build- 
ing is not strange. It is the assertion 
that in an age of material progress and 
machines we must keep alive our vision 
of the Transcendent and the Divine. 

It is a striking reply to those who 
imagine that God had been made ob- 
solete by our microscopes, and radios 
and dynamos. 

We rejoice to see men and women 
make generous gifts to hospitals and 
social agencies and universities. These 
gifts are indeed to be commended. But 
should not our people who believe in 
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God give largely and gladly for the 
completion of our Cathedrals? 

We are told often that all the old 
Cathedrals took centuries to build, but 
this is a mistake. Many of the greatest 
among them were built and finished in 
a surprisingly short space of time. The 
opportunity is a magnificent one for 
any Man or woman who has the vision 
to see the meaning of a Cathedral and 
of its ministry through the ages to 
people of every sort. 

What a splendid thing it would be 
if some great benefactions could now 
be made for the completion of our Ca- 
thedrals thus giving a wonderful testi- 
mony to religion and at the same time 
giving employment to large numbers 
of workmen who are in sore need of it. 
Such action would be of incalculable 
spiritual value at this time, it would 
be a glorious expression of faith and 
confidence, and an inspiration to the 
cause of religion all over our land. 
And may we not hope that those who 
do not now feel able to give, but who 
see the true value and meaning of our 
Cathedrals, will remember them gen- 
erously in their wills. 

We have not, I think, emphasized 
sufficiently the unequalled educational 
and cultural power of a Cathedral. 
There is no higher educational influ- 
ence, nothing which speaks more power- 
fully to the minds and souls of men 
than great architecture. 

As Mr. Elihu Root has eloquently 
told us ‘‘thousands of speeches are 
made and fall upon dead ears. Millions 
of pamphlets and journals and books 
are published and are read with care- 
less eyes and forgotten, and the vast 
multitude of mediocre and common- 
place ideas, spoken or written, make 
no impression. 

‘*Even art has a narrow appeal ex- 
cept in architecture. A great painting 
is now and then produced, but few see 
it. A great poem is now and then writ- 
ten, but few read it. A great Cathe- 
dral, manifest in its purpose to be a 
monument to faith and hope and rever- 
ence, and the spiritual side of life, 
speaks to the millions as they pass to 





and fro, and to the generations of the 
centuries that succeed, and it speaks in 
a voice that will impress itself upon the 
simplest and humblest soul and shed 
light by the faith and reverence that it 
mainfests.’’ 

All men feel its meaning and its 
message for, supremely, the Cathedral 
speaks to us of God. Its vast spaces, its 
soaring heights, its reverent silences, 
speak to us of the nearness and reality 
of things divine. Its whole message is 
of faith, and prayer, and worship, all 
leading up to the great Altar, its cen- 
tral and all important feature, the sym- 
bol of the Living Christ still present 
with us and as this Ascension Day tells 
us, now reigning on the Throne of God. 

‘*T will erect a building,’’ a great 
architect said, ‘‘which shall bring peo- 
ple to their knees when they come with- 
in its doors.’’ It is this that the Cathe- 
dral does for us; it brings us face to 
face with the Infinite and Eternal. 

And the Cathedral speaks to us, as 
no other building does, of the true 
greatness and nobility of human life. 

Its vastness speaks to us of the great- 
ness of God, but it speaks to us also of 
the limitless possibilities of our human 
nature. 

As we stand in such a building as 
this and feel its message we know that 
nothing that is ignoble or untrue, or 
unclean, can have any right place in 
our lives. 

The Cathedral speaks to us of the 
greatness of our human lives not as 
they are but as they can be, and are to 
be, in fellowship with Christ. And so 
the Cathedral stands for the infinite 
worth of the individual soul. We hold 
that it is worth any cost of labour and 
expense that human souls, all who wish 
to come here, may have the opportunity 
to reflect and pray, to commune with 
God and with themselves, in such a 
place as this. 

Above all other buildings a Cathe- 
dral speaks of human fellowship and 
brotherhood. In its very nature the Ca- 
thedral is a symbol of unity. A par- 
ish church has rightly a special group 
or congregation of its own. The Cathe- 
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JERUSALEM ALTAR WITH REREDOS MODEL 


dral is for all, and for all equally, who 
will come and worship within its walls. 
In this place every influence unites to 
lift us out of whatever is limited, or 
sectional or provincial, into full and 
joyful fellowship with God and man. 

The Cathedral speaks to us of our 
duty to our own nation, of the claim 
upon us of a true and noble patriotism, 
but it tells us that there is something 
required of us still beyond this, it tells 
us that, noble as it is, patriotism alone 
is not enough. The Cathedral tells us 
that God is the Father of us all, that 
He has made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell on the whole earth, 
that in His Family there is to be neith- 
er Jew nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scy- 
thian, Bond or Free, for all are to be 
one in Christ Jesus. * * * 

May this building stand here through 
the ages to give its great message to 
men, and to bring them near to Him 
Who came into this world to show us 
the way of justice, and brotherhood, 
and love. 

From age to age may those who come 
here feel and say: 

“This is none other than the House 

of God, this is the gate of Heaven.’’ 








HE service held at Liverpool 
Cathedral early this year in 
commemoration of Lewis Carroll, 
author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ 
and Edward Lear, author of the 
‘‘Book of Nonsense,’? was not an 
isolated event, but part of a gen- 
eral plan. A Cathedral dedicated 
to Christ, to be a witness to the glory 
of His Resurrection, should be a cen- 
ter of fresh springs of thought and life 
to people of every calling. In a series 
of special services, therefore, in the 
last two years a humble attempt has 
been made to express the sense of God 
in men’s week-day occupations, to see 
Him working where the world sees 
Him not, and to give thanks for the 
creative use which He makes of each 
profession with its distinetive contri- 
bution to the life of the whole people 
of God. 
The motive of the first service was 
that of offering to God the ideals of 
the kinship of the sea. Then the cen- 


THE MEDITATION 


Christ who holds the open gate, 


O Christ who drives the furrow 
straight, 

O Christ the plough, O Christ the 
laughter, 


Of holy white birds flying after, 
Lo, all my heart’s field red and torn, 
And Thou wilt bring the young green 


corn, 

The young green corn divinely spring- 
ing, 

The young green corn for ever -sing- 
ing ; 


And when the field is fresh and fair 
Thy blessed feet shall glitter there. 
And we will walk the weeded field, 
And tell the golden harvest’s yield, 
The corn that makes the holy bread 
By which the soul of man is fed, 

The holy bread, the food unpriced, 
Thy everlasting mercy, Christ. 


John Masefield. 


| 
| 
| 
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To Thank God for Imagination and Laughter 


By the Reverend Charles F. H. Soulby, Diocesan Canon of Liverpool and 
Cathedral Chaplain 


tenary of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway suggested the holding of 
a festival setting forth God’s bring- 
ing together of human beings into con- 
tact with one another through engi- 
neering and transport. A happy fea- 
ture of this occasion was the presence 
of the then Ambassador of the United 
States of America, the Honorable 
Charles Gates Dawes. Later the Royal 
Laneashire Agricultural Show at Liver- 
pool was marked by the celebration 
of God’s visitation of His people in 
giving them bread and of the fertile 
work done in many occupations by 
sons of the farm. 

On the eve of the centenary in Lon- 
don of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science a thanksgiv- 
ing was held in Liverpool Cathedral 
for the progress of knowledge through 
the Holy Spirit. Scientists themselves 
helped the Dean to draw up the serv- 
ice and the centenary president, Gen- 
eral Jan Christian Smuts of South 
Afriea, took part in it. 

But wholeness of life includes leisure 
as well as work, the contacts of humor 
and imagination no less than earnest- 
ness and the sense of responsibility 
in our special ealling. A writer like 
Lewis Carroll and an artist like Ed- 
ward Lear who have contributed so 
much to the happiness of children can 
be remembered before God without any 
feeling of incongruity. Hence the serv- 
ice of thanksgiving for imagination 
and laughter of which these two are 
such lovable examples. 

Nor must this whole series of serv- 
ices be thought of apart from the 
regular worship. For what we find is 
this. So far from such special events 
detracting from the main Christian 
festivals of the Church’s year, such as 
Christmas and Easter, they make us 
all the more alive to the richness of 
revelation and communion offered to 
us by our Lord at those seasons. 
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DEACON AND MATHEMATICIAN 


Portrait of Lewis Carroll 
Congress. 


(the Reverend Charles 


Lutwidge Dodgson) 
His centenary was commemorated in Liverpool Cathedral with a service “To Thank God for 


HE IS REMEMBERED AS A TELLER OF TALES 


from a book in the Library of 


Imagination and Laughter.” 


Never have our Christmas, Easter and 


Whitsuntide services 
more instinet with 
spirit of worship. 

A further development is about to 


seemed to be 
the feeling and 


take place. This last Easter it was 
hoped that a three-fold society would 
be inaugurated, of Cathedral Makers, 
of Cathedral Neighbors, and of Cathe- 
dral Neighbor-makers, to enquire into 








work: 


our tasks. 


gladness of our face. 


my i i eh 


and to cultivate this wholeness of out- 
look and life, claiming for Christ all 
the activities of mind and body in ac- 
cordance with the words of the ser- 
vice of consecration of the Cathedral. 

Meanwhile on the Lewis Carroll Cen- 
tenary day a happy gathering of boys 
and girls from schools of all types 
assembled to take part in the act of 
worship. Minds had been prepared 
by a short reading printed on the 
service paper for the preceding Sun- 
day. So there was no sermon. It 
was just praise and love of God. 

We give here first the preliminary 
reading and then extracts from the 
actual order of service. 


THE CENTENARY OF Lewis CARROLL 


The choir will sing on Wednesday 
this week at 5.30 instead of on Tues- 
day. Obviously choir boys want to 
sing praise for laughter as for every 
manifestation of the Spirit, including 
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THE PREPARATION 


hag us praise God for Health, bringing wholesomeness of body and mind: 
For Mirth, quickening the blood, uniting us with others and refreshing us for 


For Joy that heightens all our life and doubles our powers: 
For good Friends, to rejoice with us in our joys, to cheer us in trouble and to lighten 


And for the Vision that stands beyond the mists of pain and sorrow, giving purpose 


to endurance and making known to us the sweetness of sympathy. 
May He help us to share these blessings with others, kindling their hearts by the 
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the freedom of happy nonsense. On 
Wednesday we shall especially thank 
God for imagination and laughter; 
remembering before God those two 
who were endowed with these gifts 
and had contact with Merseyside. 

One hundred years ago, on January 
27th, 1832, there was born at Dares- 
bury, between Warrington and Chester, 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. His father 
was then vicar of Daresbury and later 
Archdeacon of Richmond in Yorkshire. 
Daresbury was Charles Dodgson’s 
home for eleven years. Though he 
afterwards issued from Oxford his 
books ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland’’ and ‘‘Through the Looking 
Glass,’’ in the imaginary name of 
Lewis Carroll, it would doubtless have 
expressed a truth about the history of 
his quaint ways of thinking if he had 
called himself ‘‘Dares’’ from his na- 
tive place, as he first suggested. 

In that same year, a century ago, 
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the Church of God. 


SILENCE 


SILENCE 


1 





FOR REMEMBRANCE. 
Through whom the healing power of mirth has been vouchsafed. 
SILENCE FOR GRATITUDE. 
ND ye shall bless the name of the Lord most high for every delight of the imagina- 
tion which makes us friends of God in his world of wonder. 


FOR PRAISE, 


And this ye shall do with heart and voice as ye sing the ‘Old Hundred.’ 


THE BIDDING 


HIS day ye shall remember before God all those his servants who write that 
many read, especially his servant Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, sometime Deacon in 
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THE ORIGINAL “ALICE” RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREE FROM COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mrs. Alice Liddell Hargreaves, of Lyndhurst, England, to whom Lewis Carroll told his immortal 
stories and (right) President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University photographed on May 3rd 
following the conferring of the degree of Doctor of Letters upon Mrs. Hargreaves. She was presented 
by Dr. J. Enrique Zanetti, professor of chemistry and chairman of the Lewis Carroll centenary committee 
at Columbia. In conferring the degree, Dr. Butler read the following formula: 

“Alice Pleasance Hargreaves—descendant of John of Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster, daughter 
of that distinguished Oxford scholar whose fame will last until English-speaking men cease to 
study the Greek language and its immortal literature; awakening with her girlhood’s charm the 
ingenious fancy of a mathematician familiar with imaginary quantities, stirring him to reveal his 
complete understanding of the heart of a child as well as of the mind of a man. 

“To create imaginary figures and happenings in a language all his own, making odd phrases 
and facts to live on pages which will adorn the literature of the English tongue, time without end, 
and which are as charming as quizzical and as amusing as fascinating; thereby building a lasting 
bridge from the childhood of yesterday to the children of countless tomorrows—you as the moving 
cause, Aristotle’s ‘final cause’ of this truly noteworthy contribution to English literature, I gladly 
admit to the degree of Doctor of Letters in this university.” 


the Earl of Derby arranged that a was for the grandchildren of his pa- 
young draughtsman of promise from tron that he invented the drawings 
the Zoological Gardens should come to and the verses now in his famous 
Knowsley to undertake a special work. ‘‘Book of Nonsense.’ 

This was Edward Lear. He stayed at In this Cathedral House of the 
Knowsley from 1832 to 1836 and it Friend of Little Children, it is ap- 
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propriate to note how each of these 
books of wide-world circulation arose 
out of affection for actual children. 
‘*Alice’s Adventures’’ were told in a 
rowing boat at Oxford to Alice Lid- 
dell and her two sisters, daughters of 
the Dean of Christ Church. Canon 
Duckworth and the teller of the story 
were in charge of the party. All be- 
longed to the Cathedral, the College, 
** des Christi,’’ ‘‘The House.”’ 

Lewis Carroll felt that he was only 
an agent. ‘‘Every word of the dia- 
logue came of itself,’’ he once said. 
‘Please never praise me at all,’’ he 
told a child, ‘‘I just feel myself a 
trustee; that is all.’’ 

His life-long association with Christ 
Chureh as a lecturer and writer on 
mathematics began with his nomina- 
tion to a studentship there by Dr. 
Pusey, the central figure in the Ox- 
ford religious movement of that time. 
The same age which learnt that child 
imagination has a beauty of its own 
and is worth cultivating on its own 
account was also an age which was re- 
called to the truth that the fact of 


Chapel. 


tant anniversary. 


last quarter century. 
the Church papers. 


should be addressed to the 
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PLANS FOR MICHAELMAS JUBILEE CELEBRATION 
AT WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


Friends of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital will be interested to know that 
the next Michaelmas Day, Thursday, September 29th, will mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the laying of the Foundation Stone underneath the altar in the Bethlehem 
On that historic oceasion, the first Bishop of Washington, the late Right Rev- 
erend Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., presided, and addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and the present Bishop of London. The significant incidents of 
the day have been preserved in the ‘‘ Foundation Stone Book’’ which was prepared by 
the Reverend William L. DeVries, Ph.D., D.D., Canon Precentor of the Cathedral. 


Plans are already under way for an appropriate commemoration of this impor- 
It has been suggested that a corporate communion for men of the 
diocese be held in the great Choir and Sanctuary early on 
that a festival Evensong service be arranged to offer thanks to Almighty God for the 
remarkable progress which has been made in the Cathedral undertaking during the 
Details of the program will be announced in the daily press and 


An historic review of the last twenty-five years will be published with illustra- 
tions in the Michaelmas issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 

The Editor will weleome informal communications from any readers who were 
present at the service on September 29, 1907, giving not only their impressions, but 
those bits of human interest which add so much to the telling of any story. 
iditorial Office of this magazine, Washington Cathedral 
Offices, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 





Christ is unique and that worship for 
the sake of worshiping Him is right 
and must be our duty apart from any 
other motive. 


Charles Dodgson was ordained dea- 


con. He liked best addressing chil- 
dren. But he did not proceed to the 
priesthood. He decided not to ex- 


change his tutorial work for that of 
the pastoral charge which he felt was 
involved in the obligations of a priest. 
Shyness he had and other peculiari- 
ties. The new generation hopes to 
manage things better than to produce 
such in its children. Meanwhile, 
whether our burden of complexes is 
lighter or heavier than Lewis Car- 
roll’s, let us be up and causing as 
much pleasure as he did. Carroll’s 
and Lear’s new movement in the lit- 
erature of wholesome nonsense has 
been in touch with the new movement 
for the more wholesome treatment of 
the child’s mind. Let us thank God 
for all those who have helped us there- 
to, that we in them may know the 
reconciliations of humor. 
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Commencement Week at the National 


Cathedral School 


OMMENCEMENT week was un- 
usually happy and significant 
this year. The opening of the 

great Choir and the acquisition of 
the ‘‘Beauvoir’’ property for school 
use were two attractions which drew 
sixty-two alumnae to take their places 
in the procession. The weather was 
all that could be desired with clear 
skies and sunshine. 

In this short account I shall men- 
tion only the new features. On Satur- 
day evening the picnic supper, a cus- 
tom of long standing at the School, 
was served on the lawn at ‘‘ Beauvoir.’’ 
Here the quiet and the space and the 
beautiful views of the City lying below 
us caught now and then through the 
trees, were realities of a lovely dream 
come true. Many alumnae and par- 
ents were present. 

The Baccalaureate service, held for 
many years in the evening because of 
lack of space in the Bethlehem Chapel, 
took place on Sunday afternoon at 
four o’clock in the great Choir. On 
many pages of this magazine the sig- 
nificance of the opening of the great 
Choir has been stressed. During the 
month of May the students at the 
School have grown to feel at home in 
the larger, beautiful place. As the 
long line started down the aisle, we 
all felt that we were taking the first 
step in a new era in the history of the 
School. 

The holding of the service in the af- 





“BEAUVOIR” 


These informal views show Flag Day procession and the students listening to Admiral Wood’s address. 


ternoon made possible the gathering of 
parents and alumnae at an informal 
supper Sunday evening immediately 
after Baccalaureate. The opportunities 
to talk quietly are necessarily few in 
these busy days. We feel happy there- 
fore that we may look forward in the 
years to come to the Baccalaureate 
supper which brings together the 
larger family of the School and gives 
alumnae and parents a_ particular 
chance to become acquainted. 

On Monday afternoon the ceremony 
of the award of the flag to the most 
outstanding honor student of the 
Senior Class and of the raising of the 
new flag was held for the first time at 
‘*Beauvoir.’’ It was our great pleas- 
ure to have with us as our guest and 
speaker on that occasion Rear Admiral 
Spencer 8. Wood, U. S. N., retired. 
The large audience of several hundred 
persons will long remember the line 
of white clad students as it passed 
between the trees, the Seniors and 
Juniors especially picturesque with 
their bouquets of bright colored flow- 
ers. Most of all were we grateful for 
the absence of any disturbing noise 
from the streets. We are planning to 
have many festivities on this beauti- 
ful spot. 

On all oceasions we were happy to 
have with us both the Bishop and 
Mrs. Freeman and the Dean of the 
Cathedral. 


Mase. B. 


TURNER. 
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REATION of a new Cathedral 

Council of thirty men to con- 

stitute a consultative body for 
all matters of administration in the 
growing work of the Cathedral Foun- 
dation on Mount Saint Alban was an- 
nounced recently by the Bishop of 
Washington. The board is composed 
of the fifteen members of the Cathe- 
dral Chapter, of which Bishop Free- 
man is president by virtue of his 
office, and fifteen other men selected 
from various e¢allings and walks of 
life beeause of their Christian charac- 
ter, experience and judgment. They 
have accepted the invitation to assist 
the Bishop and Chapter in directing 
the comprehensive activities of the 
Washington Cathedral enterprise as 
authorized under charter from the 
Congress in 1893. 

The fields of theology, education, 
architecture, journalism, business, pub- 
lie service and the Christian Church 
at large are represented in the Cathe- 


dral Council appointments, five of 
whom come from cities outside of 
Washington. Four of the members 


are identified with Church affiliations 
other than the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Announcement of the personnel of 
the Cathedral Council was made on 
April 14th by Bishop Freeman fol- 
lowing their first meeting and a din- 
ner held in the College of Preachers 
refectory. The new members, in addi- 
tion to the Cathedral Chapter, are: 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM ADAMS BRowN, 

D.D., of New York City, professor of 

theology in Union Theological Seminary 

and one of the outstanding teachers and 
authors in the Presbyterian Church, 
THE REVEREND ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

D.D., Canon of Washington Cathedral 

since 1924 and for many years Secretary 

of Yale University. 


THe HonorasLe Davin A. ReEep of 


Pittsburgh, United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania and a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


JoHN R. Mort, LL.D., of New York, 
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Chairman of the International Missionary 
Council and one of the most distinguished 
laymen in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. JosepH S. Ames of Baltimore, 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Warren P. Larrp of Philadelphia, 
Dean of the Sehool of Fine Arts at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 

JAMES SHELDON of New York, formerly 
partner in the banking house of Lee, 
Higginson & Company and Treasurer of 
the National Cathedral Association since 
1924, 

Cart W. ACKERMAN of New York, 
newly appointed Dean of the Columbia 
University School of Journalism and a 
member of the Lutheran Church. 

ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE of Washing- 
ton, former Dean of the College of Ar- 
chitecture at Cornell University and now 
engaged in general and consulting prac- 
tice. 

REAR ADMIRAL CARY T. GRAYSON, Re- 
TIRED, White House physician to President 
Wilson and director of the Gorgas Me- 
morial Institute in Washington. 

THomas S. Gares, President 
University of Pennsylvania, 

NEWBOLD Noyes, Senior Associate Edi- 
tor of the Washington Evening Star. 

THE REVEREND ZE BARNEY PHILLIPS, 
D.D., Rector of Epiphany Church in 
Washington and Chaplain of the United 
States Senate. 

COLEMAN JENNINGS, 
Associated Charities in Washington and 
founder of Toc-H in the United States. 

Cc. F. R. Ogiey, Washington attorney 
of the firm, Peelle, Ogilby and Lesh. 


These members of the Council will 
serve on standing committees of the 
Cathedral Foundation with the fol- 
lowing members of the Chapter: 


THe BisHOop oF WASHINGTON, Presi- 
dent of the Foundation and official head 
of the Cathedral enterprise. 

THe Very REVEREND G. C, F. BRATE- 
NAHL, D.D., Dean of Washington Cathe- 
dral and Vice-President of the Council, 

THe Rienr ReEveREND PuHiLip M. 
RHINELANDER, D.D., former Bishop of 
Pennsylvania and Warden of the College 
of Preachers. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM L, DEVRIEs, 
Pu.D., D.D., S.T.D., Canon and Precentor 
of the Cathedral. 


Tue REVEREND G. FREELAND PETER, 
D.D., Canon and Chancellor of the Ca- 
thedral and Secretary of the Chapter. 


of the 


President of the 








Tue REVEREND ROBERT JOHNSTON, D.D., 
Rector of St. John’s Chureh, Lafayette 
Square, in Washington—often called ‘‘ The 
Church of the Presidents.’’ 

CHarLes ©. GLOoverR, Chairman of the 
Board of the Riggs National Bank. 

Dr. WituiAM C. Rives of Washington, 
one of the outstanding laymen in the 
Episcopal Church. 

Corcoran THOM, President of the 
American Security and Trust Company 
in Washington and Treasurer of the 
Chapter. 

Dr. WittiAM HoLLAND WILMER, head 
of the Wilmer Institute at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore. 


THe HONORABLE GEORGE WHARTON 
Peprer of Philadelphia, former United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Joun J. PERSHING, General of the 
Armies, Retired, and Chairman of the 
National Committee for Washington Ca- 
thedral, 


THe HONORABLE WILLIAM R. CASTLE, 
JR., Undersecretary of State. 
THE HonorasLe ALANSON B. Hovuaenu- 


TON of Washington and Corning, N. Y., 
former United States Ambassador to Eng- 
land and Germany. 


Rospert V. FLEMING, President of the 
Riggs National Bank in Washington. 
The standing committees appointed 

by the Bishop subject to confirmation 
by the Council will deal with the fol- 
lowing: The College of Preachers, 
The National Cathedral School for 
Girls, St. Albans, the National Cathe- 
dral School for Boys, finance, build- 
ing, public relations and publications, 
monuments and memorials, Cathedral 
Library, and grounds or landscape de- 
velopment of Mount Saint Alban 
which comprises 6714 acres. 

The significance of the new develop- 
ment in the administration of Wash- 
ington Cathedral is indicated in the 
following statement by Bishop Free- 
man read at the initial meeting of the 
Council. 


‘‘This first meeting of the Council 
of the Cathedral marks a new epoch 
in the expression and expansion of the 
Cathedral idea here in the nation’s 
capital. It recognizes and registers an 
ideal in the administration of a great 
Christian enterprise and gives fresh 
emphasis to what we believe this Ca- 
thedral is to be in the life of both 
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Church and State. This larger expres- 
sion of our vision comes at a time 
that is most opportune, and if wisely 
used may play a large part in the 
strengthening and stabilizing of those 
principles and institutions that are 
fundamental to our life as a people. 
Too great emphasis cannot be given 
the importance of the Cathedral in 
these critical days. A work as large 
and as comprehensive as that we have 
in hand ealls for and demands the 
highest intelligence, the best states- 
manship and the finest Christian zeal. 

‘‘During recent years, the Chapter 
of the Cathedral, comprising under 
the charter fifteen men, has more and 
more realized that there should be 
created here a larger and more repre- 
sentative body, the personnel to be se- 
lected with great care, and to that end 
a statute was formulated creating the 
Cathedral Council, this statute to be 
presently made a part of the Consti- 
tution. The language of the statute is 
as follows: ‘The Cathedral Council is 
to be composed of the present Cathe- 
dral Chapter, together with fifteen 
other fit persons whose functions shall 
be to further the objects of the work 
of this Cathedral Foundation as set 
forth in its Charter.’ Under this statute, 
the first fifteen members of the Coun- 
cil are to be the present members of 
the Chapter. To this body shall be 
added fifteen carefully chosen Chris- 
tian men constituting in all a Council 
of thirty members. Over a year has 
been spent in the selection of the per- 
sonnel of the Council. There is com- 
mitted by statute to the Council the 
approval of all standing committees, 
the latter to be nominated by the 
Bishop and to be made up in equal 
numbers of members of the present 
Chapter and of the new members of 
the Council. * * * 


‘‘The task that confronts us, espe- 
cially at this critical period in the 
nation’s life, is a fascinating and com- 
pelling one. To it may we address 
ourselves with a high sense of our ob- 
ligation and with the determination 
to make this Cathedral with its sev- 
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eral institutions a mighty spiritual 
foree, to the end that our nation may 
be builded upon secure Christian foun- 
dations. ”’ 

The other members of the Cathedral 
Council include the following: 

Tuomas SOVEREIGN GatEs—Presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who retired from Drexel & Co. and 
J. P. Morgan & Co. on July 1, 1930, in or- 
der to accept this important position in the 
field of education. President Gates was born 
in Philadelphia and began his career as as- 
sistant in the law office of the late John G. 
Johnson in that city. He later served as an 
officer of the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
suranees on Lives and Granting Annuities 
and was President and Director of the Phil- 
adelphia Trust Co. before he became a part- 
ner in Drexel & Co. in 1918. 

He is President of the Philadelphia Arts 
Association, Chairman on the Commission of 
College Athletics for the Association of 
American Colleges, and a Trustee of the 
following institutions: Chestnut Hill Hos- 
pital, the Moore School of Electrical Engi- 
neering, University of Pennsylvania, Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum, Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, and the Thomas W. Evans Museum 
and Institute Society. 

In addition to serving as vestryman at the 
Church of St. Martin’s in the Field, Chestnut 
Hill, he is Chairman of Bishop Tait’s Coun- 
eil of Advice in the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
and one of the Founders of the Episcopal 
Student Foundation. A long list of corpora- 
tions, national organizations and clubs with 
which he is connected as director or member 
testifies to the wide scope of his business, 
scholastic and philanthropic interests. 


C. F. R. Oampy — Attorney and 
counsellor at law and one of the ac- 
tive laymen in the Diocese of Wash- 
ington, was born in New Brunswick, N. J. 
He received his education at the old Rox- 
bury Latin School, founded in 1645, from 
which he graduated in 1897. After spending 
eight years in the banking business in Bos- 
ton, he was associated with the late George 
Gordon King, a former Treasurer of the 
Board of Missions. At the age of thirty he 
commenced the study of the law in Washing- 
ton, graduating from the Law School of 
George Washington University in 1913. Mr. 
Ogilby was admitted to the bar the same 
year, and became a member of the firm of 
Hoehling, Peelle and Ogilby, now Peelle, 
Ogilby and Lesh. 

His family has long been associated with 
the Church; his grandfather was Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the General 
Theological Seminary in New York, and his 


great uncle was Vicar of Trinity Church, 
New York, for many years; one of Mr. 
Ogilby’s brothers, Dr. Remsen B,. Ogilby, is 
President of Trinity College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and the other brother, Reverend 
Henry M. B. Ogilby, is Rector of the Church 
of Our Saviour, in Brookline, Massachusetts, 

Mr. Ogilby is a trustee of the Moro Edu- 
eational Foundation and the Bishop Brent 
Fund, also a director and member of the 
Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society. He and his family attend All Saints 
Church in Chevy Chase. 


CoLEMAN JENNINGS—Active as a lay- 
man, not only in the Diocese of Wash- 
ington but in the national work of the 
Church, was born in South Africa and edu- 
eated at Pomfret School, Conn., and at Har- 
vard University, from which he was grad 
uated in 1915. He attended the Harvard 
Law School until the spring of 1917, when 
he enlisted as a private in the Aviation Di- 
vision of the United States Army. Commis- 
sioned as a Second Lieutenant that same 
year, he went to France, where he was at- 
tached to several aviation units and later 
became Assistant Adjutant to General Harts, 
who was in charge of the American units 
with the British Expeditionary Forces. Lieu- 
tenant Jennings was attached to President 
Wilson’s staff in France, accompanying him 
on his visit to the King of England and the 
King of Italy. At the end of the World 
War, he received the decoration of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

After being asssociated with the Washing- 
ton Office of the National City Company 
from 1920 to 1928, he retired from business 
and spent a year in study at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in Scotland. Since his return in 1929, 
he has given all of his time to charitable 
and religious interests. 

Mr. Jennings is President of the Board of 
Associated Charities of Washington, Chair- 
man of the National Committee of Toc-H in 
America, and a member of the Board of the 
Y. M. C. A., Washington Sanitary Housing 
Commission, and Noel House Boys’ Club. As 
Associate Volunteer Secretary for college 
work of the National Council of the Epis- 
copal Church, he has been travelling since 
the autumn of 1929 to various schools and 
colleges, making addresses and holding con- 
ferences with chaplains and students. 


WARREN Powers Latrp — Dean of 
the School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been for 
more than forty years director of architee- 
tural education in that university. He has 
been called into consultation as advisor upon 
a large variety of building projects, inelud- 
ing many of ecclesiastical character. 

Professor Laird is a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects and a member of 
the Board of Overseers of the Divinity 





School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia. He holds membership in 
American and foreign professional and edu- 
cational organizations. He is a member of 
the honorary societies of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi and Tau Sigma Delta. 

He attends the Memorial Church of St. 
Paul at Overbrook, Philadelphia, where he 
served as Rector’s Warden for fifteen years. 

JosEpH SWEETMAN AMEs — Presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, was born in Manchester, 
Vermont. After attending Shattuck School 
in Faribault, Minnesota, he took his A.B. 
degree from Johns Hopkins in 1886, his 
Ph.D. in 1890, and has been connected with 
the University from then until the present 
time as instructor, professor of physics, Pro- 
vost and President, to which office he was 
elected in 1929, 

President Ames is a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Honorary Member of the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain and is affiliated 
with many other organizations. He is a 
member of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Maryland and a vestryman of 
Mount Calvary Church in Baltimore. 


CarL W. AcKERMAN—Dean of the 
Faculty of the School of Journalism 
at Columbia University, has been in- 
terested in Washington Cathedral for the 
last ten years. From 1923 to 1925, when he 
was associated with the Cathedral enterprise 
as advisor in public relations, he assisted 
Bishop Freeman and Dean Bratenahl in es- 
tablishing THe CATHEDRAL AGE. Indeed, the 
inauguration of this quarterly along the lines 
which it is following was first suggested by 
Mr. Ackerman to the Cathedral authorities. 

He is a graduate of Earlham College in 
Richmond, Indiana, and Columbia University. 
He was for many years a foreign correspon- 
dent for leading newspapers and magazines. 
After returning from London in 1921, where 
he organized and directed a foreign news 
service for the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
he engaged in business in New York City 
in the field of publicity and publie relations. 
He has written extensively for the American 
and European press and is the author of 
several hooks. 

Dean Ackerman is a member of the Coun- 
cil of Columbia University and a Trustee 
of the Oberlaender Trust and Phillips Me- 
morial Hospital. He has been affiliated with 
the Lutheran Church. 


JAMES SHELDON—Of New York 
City, has been Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association since 1924 
and one of the laymen most active in ex- 
tending the membership of this Cathedral 
fellowship. He is descended from Gilbert 
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Sheldon, who was Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1634 and Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity. Since retiring as a partner in the 
banking house of Lee, Higginson and Co. in 
1922, he has lived much in Europe. 

He has been interested for many years in 
Cathedral architecture with particular ref- 
erence to the value of colorful stained glass 
in church edifices. He is a member of Grace 
Church in New York. 

NEwsotp Noyres—Senior Associate 
Editor of the Washington Evening 
Star, was born in Washington and is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Brett Noyes. 
His father is President of the Associated 
Press and his mother is Chairman for the 
District of Columbia of the National Wom- 
en’s Committee for Washington Cathedral. 
After graduating from Yale University in 
1914, Mr. Noyes began his career as a re- 
porter on the Evening Star and has been 
Associate Editor since 1919. During the 
World War, he served as a First Lieutenant 
and Captain of Infantry in the United States 
Army. He is a Director of the Evening Star 
Newspaper Company, the American Security 
and Trust Company, North American News- 
paper Alliance, Washington Council of Social 
Agencies, Garfield Memorial Hospital, Asso- 
ciated Charities, and the Washington Com- 
munity Chest. 

Mr. Noyes has long been active in the 
cause of Washington Cathedral, having served 
as local chairman of the city wide campaign 
in Washington in 1923, and more recently as 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
which George Wharton Pepper was Chairman. 

Dr. Jonn R. Morr—Is a distin- 
guished layman of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and serves on its Board 
of Foreign Missions. From the time he was 
graduated from Cornell, he has devoted him- 
self unceasingly to projects and movements 
of world wide concern. Dr. Mott was for 
many years executive head of the American 
Christian Movement, which under his leader- 
ship inereased its branches from 300 to 800. 
For the first thirty years of its existence, he 
was Chairman of the Student Volunteer 
Movement under the influence of which more 
than 12,000 students went out to serve as 
educational, medical, industrial, rural, liter- 
ary or evangelistic missionaries in all parts 
of the known Christian world. 

He also founded the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, which has grown from 
small beginnings to a membership of 300,000 
students and professors embracing some 
thirty national movements. As chief execu- 
tive of the foreign division of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the United 
States and Canada, he helped establish this 
work in some thirty countries and during the 
World War as General Secretary of the War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., he guided 
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the memorable United War Work Campaign, 
in which funds were raised not only for the 
Y. M. C. A. but also the Y. W. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the Salvation Army and other organi- 
zations. For these services the United States 
Government bestowed the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal upon Dr. Mott. 

Two years ago he resigned from all execu- 
tive relation to the various student move- 
ments under the Y. M. C. A. in order to de- 
vote himself to certain large undertakings 
in the realm of interracial and interdenomi- 
national co-operation. He is Chairman of the 
International Missionary Council, which has 
headquarters both in London and New York 
and he is President of the World’s Alliance 
of the Y. M. C. A., with headquarters in 
Geneva. 

As an author, Dr. Mott has produced thir- 
teen books and scores of other publications 
dealing with religious, ethical and educational 
problems. In performing his responsibility 
near and far he has been called upon to make 
four round the world journeys, fourteen Pa 
cific passages and more than ninety crossings 
of the Atlantic. He has visited sixty differ- 
ent countries, most of them again and again, 
in carrying out his constructive plans for the 
upbuilding of young manhood and boyhood 
throughout the world and for fostering right 
relations between nations and races. He holds 
numerous decorations for distinguished serv- 
ice conferred upon him by foreign 
ments. 


Davin AIKEN ReEED—Senior United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
was born in Pittsburgh and educated 
at Princeton University, where he received his 
LL.D. degree in 1925. Senator Reed began 
the practice of law in Pittsburgh in 1903. He 
was appointed a member of the United States 
Senate by the Governor of Pennsylvania on 
August 8, 1922, to sueceed the late William 
E. Crow and was elected to the same office 
the following November. He was re-elected 
for a second term in 1928. He is chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 


govern- 


and was a delegate to the London Naval 
Conference in 1930. 
During the World War, Senator Reed 


served as a Major in the 31lth Field Artil- 
lery of the A. E. F. He is a trustee of the 
University of Pittsburgh; President of Dix- 
mont, Pa., Hospital; and a member of the 
American Battle Monument Commission, of 
which General Pershing is Chairman. The 
United States conferred the Distinguished 
Service Medal upon him and France made him 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
Senator Reed is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church and a pew holder in Calvary 
Episcopal Chureh in Pittsburgh and St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Washington. 


Rear ApMIRAL CARY TRAVERS GRAY- 
son, U. S. N., Retrrep—Was born at 
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‘*Salubria,’’ Culpepper County, Vir- 
ginia, and as a youth attended William and 
Mary College which in later years honored 
him with an LL.D. degree. His medicat 
training was received at the University of 
the South, the Medical College of Virginia, 
and the United States Naval Medical School. 
After advancing through various ranks in the 
Navy, he became surgeon of the President’s 
yacht, The Mayflower, and attending and 
consulting physician at the Naval Dispensary 
in Washington during the administrations of 


Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. Admiral 
Grayson served as physician to President 
Wilson during his two terms in the White 


House. 

He retired from the Navy in 1928 and is 
now President of the Gorgas Memorial Insti 
tute of Preventive Medicine and Tropical Re- 
search. He is a director or member of nu- 
merous medical associations and other organi- 
zations. 

ALEXANDER B. TrROowBRIDGE — His 
academic training was at Correll Uni- 
versity in the Department of Archi- 
tecture and in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. In 
1897, seven years after graduating from Cor- 
nell, he returned to his Alma Mater to serve 
as dean of the reorganized Department of 
Architecture, thereafter known as the College 
of Architecture. Resigning from this post in 
1902 he went for a second two-year period of 
study in Paris, returning for practice in New 
York City. For twenty-four years he prac- 
ticed his profession in New York, part of the 
time as senior member of Trowbridge and 
Ackerman. In 1908 he was appointed con- 
sulting architect to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, an assignment that lasted 
nearly six years. This led in 1919 to his ap- 
pointment as consulting architect to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in connection with their 
nation-wide building program. 


From 1925 to 1927 he held the office of 
President of the Architectural League of 
New York, and from 1928 to 1930 he was 


First Vice President of the National Seulp- 
ture Society. He is now located in Wash- 
ington in general and in consulting practice. 
In the consulting field he was connected with 
the Norwegian Legation and the Madeira 
School, both of which have been completed. 
He is retained as consulting architect on the 
Folger Shakespeare Library and the Annex 
to the Library of Congress. For the past 
sixteen years he has been a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Hampton Institute and 
is now Second Vice Chairman of the Board. 
As the architectural member of that body he 
has had a good deal to do with its building 
program. 

Mr. Trowbridge comes from a well known 
family of Episcopalians in Detroit. His 
father, Luther S. Trowbridge, was a vestry- 
man in Christ Church for many years and his 
great uncle, Charles C. Trowbridge, was one 
of the outstanding leaders in the Diocese of 











Michigan. Mr. Trowbridge’s own official con- 
nection with the Episcopal church dates from 
his confirmation in Christ Church in 1886, 


Dr. Wittiam ApAmMs Brown—Theo- 
logian and one of the distinguished 
leaders of the Presbyterian Church, 
was born in New York City and educated at 
St. Paul’s School and Yale University. After 
his graduation from Union Theological Semi- 
nary in 1890, he studied for two years at the 
University of Berlin. He holds honorary de- 
grees from the Union College and the Uni- 
versity of Scotland. Since 1898 Dr. Brown 
has been Roosevelt professor of systematic 
theology in Union Theological Seminary. He 
is a member of the Yale Corporation and 
Chairman of the Committee on Educational 
Policy of Yale University, where he served 
as acting Provost from 1919 to 1920. 

Dr. Brown has served on numerous impor 
tant committees and commissions in the in- 
terests of religious co-operation including the 
following: Member of the Administrative 
Committee and chairman of the Department 
of Educational Research of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, mem- 
ber of the Continuation Committee of the 
Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work, member of the Continuation Commit- 
tee of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, and secretary general of the War 
Time Commission of the Churches 1917 to 
1919. He is Vice President of the Constanti- 
nople Woman’s College and Director of the 
New York Institute for Deaf and Dumb. 

As author he has written several books on 
religious and theological subjects including 
‘*Modern Theology and Preaching the Gos- 
pel,’’ ‘‘Is Christianity Practicable?’’ ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Missions in the Far East,’’ ‘The Church 
in America,’’ ‘‘Imperialistic Religion and 
Religion of Democracy,’’ ‘‘The Creative Ex- 
perience,’’ ‘*The Life of Prayer in a World 
of Science,’’ and ‘‘Beliefs That Matter.’’ 
Dr. Brown has also contributed to Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible, Hastings Encyclo- 
pedia on Religion and Ethics, and is a mem- 
ber of the editorial boards of the Construc- 
tive Quarterly and the Review of _ the 
Churches. Mrs. Brown is National Chair- 
man of the National Women’s Committee for 
Washington Cathedral of which Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover is Honorary Chairman. 

Dr. Ze BARNEY THORNE PHILLIPS - 
Rector of Epiphany Church in Wash- 
ington, and Chaplain of the United 
States Senate since 1927, was born in Spring- 


field, Ohio, and educated at Whittenberg 
College. Shortly after his ordination he be- 


came rector of the Church of our Savior in 
Cincinnati and served seven years as rector 
of Trinity Chureh in Chicago. From 1909 
to 1911 Dr. Phillips studied at Oxford Uni- 
versity in England and at General Theologi- 
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eal Seminary in New York City. Upon re- 
suming parochial work, he was rector of St. 
Peter’s Church in St. Louis for ten years 
and then went to the Church of our Savior 
in Philadelphia, from which he was called to 
Epiphany Church in Washington in 1924 
succeeding Bishop Freeman in that pulpit. 

As President of the House of Deputies of 
the General Conventions of the Episcopal 
Chureh in Washington in 1928 and in Denver 
in 1931, Dr. Phillips won the confidence of 
both clergy and laity by his fairness and 
ability as a presiding officer. 


CANON ANSON PHELPS STOKES — 
Who is now on leave of absence from 
Washington Cathedral in order to visit 


South Africa as lecturer for the Carnegie 
Corporation, was born in New Brighton, 
Staten Island. After graduating from Yale 


University in 1896 he took his Bachelor of 
Divinity degree at the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Mass. He served as 
Secretary of Yale University from 1899 to 
1921 and was assistant minister at St. Paul’s 
Chureh in New Haven during most of that 
time. He was appointed a Canon on the 
staff of Washington Cathedral in 1924, when 
he established his home in Washington. 

He was chairman of the trustees of the 
American University Union in Europe from 
1917 to 1919 and the first director of the 
educational department of the Y. M. C. A. 
under the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. Dr. Stokes is one of the leading edu- 
cationists in the United States with the fol- 
lowing affiliations: President and Chairman 
of the Education Committee of the Phelps 
Stokes Foundation (for educational work 
among negroes), member of the General Edu 
cation Board and the International Educa 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and of the Washington Associated Charities, 
Chairman of the Interracial Committee ap- 
pointed by the Washington Federation of 
Churches, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Yale in China, and a member of 
the Board of the Institute of International 
Edueation. He has served as trustee of 
Wellesley College, the American Academy in 
Rome, St. Paul’s School, Tuskegee Institute 
and the American Council on Edueation. 


Dr. Stokes proposed and organized the 
American Educational Commission, was a 
founder of the National Committee for 


Mental Hygiene and also established Lowell 
House, a social settlement in New Haven, 
Connecticut. He holds several honorary de- 
and is a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. As an author he has written several 
volumes on religious and educational sub- 
jects and is now engaged in writing ‘‘ His- 
tory of Universities from their Origin to the 
Present Time,’’ a work of encyclopedie pro- 
portions scheduled to be published in 1935. 
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Why Not Be a Washington Yourself?* 


By the Honorable George Wharton Pepper 


WONDER whether your attention has ever been 
called to the following saying of St. Paul’s: “See, 
then, that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools but 

as wise, redeeming the time because the days are evil.” 



















To walk circumspectly means not merely to 
watch your step but to observe thoughtfully every- 
thing that is going on around you. When you walk 
through the woods you notice the birds and the flow- 
ers and the tracks of wild game, and your ear is keen 
for animal sounds. St. Paul tells us to walk through 
life as a woodsman walks through the forest and not as a tenderfoot. When 
young George Washington saved what was left of Braddock’s army, he did it 
by keeping his eyes about him and matching the Indians at their own game. 





The fool walks into temptation or into bad company as a tenderfoot 
steps on a rattle-snake. He doesn’t realize what he is doing until it is too 
late. It was in this way that General Braddock ambled into a situation from 
which only Washington could save him. 

The second part of St. Paul’s saying is as important as the first. What 
does he mean by “redeeming the time because the days are evil?” He 
means two things: First, he means that just as a buyer should buy when 
the market is depressed, so the wise man should seize opportunities when 
opportunities are cheap. Second, he means that just as the market is de- 
pressed when everybody is scared and running to cover, so the wise man 
finds opportunity most abundant when days are evil and times are hard. 
The fool says: “Things are going from bad to worse: _I am discouraged 
and anxious: I wish somebody would do something about it.” If Wash- 
ington had talked that way at Valley Forge there would have been no 
United States. What he said instead was this: “The days are evil and that 
means opportunity for me. I'll show the enemy a thing or two”—and he 
won the battle of Trenton. 

My young friends, we are in the midst of evil days. Your elders are 
for the most part scared and discouraged. They are clamoring for somebody 
to propose or enact plans to make things better. Your elders do not real- 
ize that things are only things and that they are never better or worse. It 
is only people—young people—old people—all people—who are better 
or worse; and plans can never save them. The fool says “these are evil 
days.” The wise man says “Days are neither good nor evil; these days 

















*Remarks made at the “Service for Youth” held in the great Choir of Washington Cathedral on Sunday, 
June 12, 1932, under the auspices of the George Washington Bi-Centennial Commission. The other 
speaker was the Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers, Representative in Congress from Massachusetts. 
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are what they are because for ten years we all walked like tenderfeet— 
and we are getting just what Braddock got.” 

The wise man is right: America is getting just what was coming to 
her: and there is nothing wrong with America except grown-up Americans. 
Your elders are acting like tenderfeet. It remains for you young people 
to save America from the consequences of the mistakes made by the genera- 
tion ahead of you. Note what we elders have done—and then do the op- 
posite. 

Multitudes of people of my generation have outgrown God Almighty. 
Washington and his contemporaries put their trust in God. Later Ameri- 
cans put their trust in themselves. When things went wrong of course there 
was no one for them to turn to—so they became panic-stricken, like sheep 
without a shepherd. Now they are going around bleating about hard times. 
Do not imitate them. Ask God for the courage of Washington. Tell your 
elders to stop whining, to cheer up and to stretch forth their hands. Pros- 
perity is within easy reach. 

Many of your elders imagine that we are going to get financial relief 
from outside through the investment here of foreign capital and from the 
payment of the debts that are due us. There is no foreign capital and the 
debts will not be paid in my time. You must tell your elders to stop look- 
ing elsewhere for help. America must be saved by Americans. 

Most of your elders have forgotten pretty much all they ever knew 
about Christianity. They have stopped going to Church and few of them 
recognize any responsibility for strengthening and maintaining it. Re- 
membering the mess they have made, you must do the opposite. Let the 
Sunday School be a sort of prep. school for the Church. Let it be the 
most important part of your life. Do not try to manufacture funny little 
religions of your own. That’s the mistake your elders have made. For you 
the Apostles Creed, Holy Communion and a simple faith. Try it and it 
will save you. 

Most of your elders are law-breakers and they glory in it. It will do 
you young people a lot of good to reject their foolishness and take a course 
in obedience. What we Americans need is more humility, more discipline 
and more willingness to take orders. Do not be helpless non-partisans. 
Cheer for the team. Root for the school. Tie up to a political party. 
Make the Church your spiritual home. By standing shoulder to shoulder 
with your fellows make yourself count for something in the world. Stay 
with the ninety-and-nine; don’t go wandering off alone, bleating as you go. 

It isn’t enough to admire Washington or to write essays about him. 
Avoid the mistakes of your elders. Trust God. Stand by the Church. 
Obey when obedience is unpleasant. Take it on the chin and keep smiling 
—and each of you, without knowing it, will be a young Washington in your 
own home. 

“See, then, that ye walk circumspectly; not as fools—but as wise— 
redeeming the time; because the days are evil.” 

















































The Passing of the Dean of York * 





An Appreciation of One Who Made A Real Contribution to the 
Cathedral Ideal 


N Easter Day, 1932, with the 
sound in his ears and in his 
soul of the Easter hymn, 
‘Jesus Christ is risen to-day, Alle- 
luia!’’, Lionel Ford, Dean of York 
since January, 1926, passed into the 
nearer presence of his Lord. Never 
was the passing of a Christian soul 
more triumphant. That morning, in 
extreme weakness of body but with a 
elear mind and a thankful heart, he 
had made his Easter communion. He 
was conscious to the end. He had 
listened to the whole of the service of 
Morning Prayer relayed to his room 
from the Cathedral and, as the Easter 
hymn before the Archbishop’s sermon 
came to an end, it was noticed that 
his eyes had closed. The loud speak- 
er was silenced so that he might sleep. 


It was the sleep of death. After 
funeral services beautiful in the ex- 


treme, his ashes were laid in the erypt 
of his Cathedral. 

It may be thought too early yet even 
for one who was closely associated 
with him for the whole of the period 
of his oeceupaney of the deanery of 
York to attempt to pay him a tribute 
that is not primarily one of love and 
admiration. Yet to know Lionel Ford 
was to love and admire him. His was 
a singularly attractive personality. He 
had been many things and had done 
them all well sportsman, scholar, 
schoolmaster and dean; but, above all 
through all and in all, he was a man 
of God. It was his holiness that shone 
in the sweetness of his face and the 


charm of his manner. Those who 
were privileged to see him on _ his 


death-bed, to hear his prayers for them 


*In forwarding this unusual word picture of 
Dean Ford, the author. as Secretary and Treasurer 
of the York Diocesan Board of Finance and 
Librarian of the Monster, writes: “It has been 
read by the Archbishop of York and has his cor- 
dial approval.” 


By the Reverend F. Harrison 








and their work, and to receive his 
blessing, realized as never before the 
secret of his life. He had walked 
humbly with his God. 

It is necessary to write this at the 
beginning of this appreciation of his 
work for the Cathedral ideal in this 
country (England). When a man who 
has been for nearly forty years a 
schoolmaster is called to occupy a d’s- 
tinguished position in the Church, he 
may be forgiven if the pedagogue and 
the administrator are more prominent 
in his personality than the priest. 
There was hardly anything of this 
kind to forgive in Lionel Ford, for 
the inspiration of his work at Eton, 
Repton and Harrow had always been 


religious. Yet he had the respect of 
all, both colleagues and boys, with 
whom he came into contact during 


this period. As soon as he came to 
York, those who had not had the privi- 
lege of knowing him before and might 
have feared the advent of a school- 
master-dean found their fears to be 
groundless. York had in him a dean 
who was neither dean nor schoolmaster 
first of all, but priest. 

From the first, therefore, we ex- 
pected him to make a notable contri- 
bution to the Cathedral ideal. The 
older English Cathedrals are in a diffi- 
cult position. Built during the Mid- 
dle Ages, designed for a type of wor- 
ship that has to some extent been re- 
formed, possessing constitutions which 
have been slow to adapt themselves to 
modern requirements, they have gained 
for themselves a reputation for aloof- 
ness, formality and rigidity. Many of 
us can remember visits to English 
cathedral towns, during which we at- 
tended a lifeless service very ‘‘correct- 
lv’’ rendered by a trained choir, and 
after which the clergy disappeared in- 
to the mysterious-looking houses from 
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which they had 
emerged before the 
service, and the 
Cathedral was given 
over to the care of 
pompous, not-too- 
well-informed gentle- 
men in black gowns 
called vergers, who 
were the presiding 
geniuses between ser- 
vices of places that 
they regarded chiefly 
as museums. This 
picture of the Cathe- 
drals of England is 
not exaggerated as 
they were thirty 
years ago. All that 
is changed now at 
many places besides 
York; and one of the 
men responsible for 
the change is Lionel 
Ford, whose death is 
a grievous loss to 
English Cathedrals 
in general. 

He regarded the 
Cathedral as a house 
of God, not a mu- 
seum, and he la- 
boured incessantly to 
make visitors feel 
‘fat home’’ in the 
Cathedral because 
they were in their 
Father’s house. It was under him that 
the payment of fees from visitors, ex- 
cept to see the Chapter House and its 
treasures, was abolished, that the Cathe- 
dral clergy began to take an active 
part in the conduct of pilgrimages 
round the Cathedral, in which he took 
his share, that visiting clergy from 
the diocese of York were welcomed to 
places in the choir processions and 
were permitted to celebrate at one or 
other of the altars when they brought 
their people on pilgrimage, and that 
simple printed plans and guide-books 
were prepared for the use of visitors. 
In the short space of six years the 
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THE VERY REVEREND LIONEL G., B. J. FORD, D.D. 


atmosphere of York Minster has been 
changed. 

His care for the fabric of the Cathe- 
dral was marked by the same ideal. 
To him, a majestic building embel- 
lished with painted glass of the Middle 
Ages was an offering to God of the 
very best that His creatures can give 
for His worship. The care of a vast 
Cathedral such as York is a daily 
burden on the shoulders of its dean. 
When Dean Ford arrived, it was to 
find that his two immediate predeces- 
sors, the late Dean Purey Cust and 
the present Dean of Westminster, had 
for a quarter of a century been com- 
pelled to appeal for generous support 
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for the fabric and for the windows. 
Not less than £120,000 must have been 
raised in this way between 1900 and 
1925. Early in 1926 the claims of the 
central tower, of the roof of the Nave 
and the Choir, of the parapets of the 
Choir, of the heating of the Minster, 
and of the organ were insistent, to 
say nothing of the Chapter House 
windows, which still needed the sum 
of £10,000 to preserve them for future 
generations. 

The mere contemplation of these 
needs would have been enough to 
daunt most men, and to turn them in- 


to mechanical money-raisers. Dean 
Ford, however, set to work with a 
good will and in utter faith. He util- 
ized the new-found enthusiasm for 
York Minster engendered by the 


1300th Anniversary celebrations (at 
which the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States was represented 
by Bishops Brent and Manning) to 
found a society called the Friends of 
York Minster. He collected two 
funds, the 1300th Anniversary Thank- 
Offering Fund (£12,000) and the 
‘Needs of York Minster’’ Fund while 
he used his influence with his own 
friends and others to persuade them 
to pay for the preservation of the 
windows of the Chapter House. * * * 

The preservation of the windows is 
complete; the central tower is now be- 
ing repaired; a central heating sys- 
tem has added to the comforts of wor- 
shipers and others; the organ has been 
overhauled and enlarged, thanks large- 
ly to the generosity of an American 
lady and her friends; new chapels 
have been refounded and furnished by 
Deans Norris and Ford, chiefly as 
regimental war memorials; the eastern 
erypt has been excavated and re-floored, 
and made into a chapel; the remainder 
of the erypt has been cleared and re- 
paved; and the Chapter House can 
once again be used for chapter meet- 
na > * 

Dean Ford loved worship and he 
loved the musie of worship. The very 
last article that came from his pen, 
which was printed in the 1932 issue of 





the Annual Report of the Friends of 
York Minster, was called ‘‘The Musie 
of York Minster.’’ In that article he 
showed a perfect understanding of the 
aim of Cathedral music as he had 
learned it under the inspired teaching 
of Dr. E. C. Bairstow, master of the 
music at York. It is a contribution to 
the literature of the music of worship 
which deserves to be broadcast far and 
wide. 

In one other way—in some respects 
the most important of all—Dean Ford 
labored to create unity and amity of 
feeling amongst the members of the 
staff of York Minster. It is not al- 
ways realized that a large Cathedral 
demands the services of a numerous 
staff, not only clerical but also lay, 
making in all at York a community of 
about one hundred people. Differ- 
ences of opinion are inevitable in such 
a body. Dean Ford, like a wise man, 
preferred the path midway between 
the extremes of authority and free- 
dom. Yet nobody ever thought of 
presuming on his apparent lenience 
any more than anybody ever suspected 
that he could not be firm when occa- 
sion demanded. By methods all his 
own, he labored to make each body of 
people on the staff of the Minster 
united in itself, and then to see that 
the unity of each body must contribute 
to the larger unity of the whole. It 
would be idle to say that he found 
everybody willing to subordinate him- 
self to either of these two unities. In 
himself, however, he set such an ex- 
ample of loyalty to all the members of 
the staff that any who failed to re- 
spond to his lead must have felt 
ashamed of themselves. His death-bed 
talks to us made us humble indeed as 
we realized how unworthy we had 
been of our leader. ‘‘He being dead 
yet speaketh ;’’ and we shall never for- 
get him who was our Dean for six 
years, Fr * 


Notre: The Very Reverend Herbert Newell Bate, 
M.A., Dean of Bocking and rector of Hadleigh, has 
been appointed to the Deanery of York to succeed 
the late Reverend Dr. Ford. The new Dean is 
aged sixty-one and is a scholar of distinction. 
While serving as the Canon of Carlisle from 1920 
to 1928 he took an active part in the musical and 
literary activities of the city. 





New Member Appointed to the 


Cathedral Chapter 


HE election of Robert V. Flem- 
ing, President of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank in Washington, as a 
member of the Chapter of Washington 
Cathedral was announced recently. 
Robert Vedder Fleming was born in 
Washington, D. C., November 3, 1890, 
son of Robert Isaae and Bell (Vedder) 
Fleming, and grandson of John Mal- 
colm Fleming, who came to America 
from Aberdeen, Scotland, and _ his 
wife, Eliza Robinson. Robert Isaac 
Fleming, who fought in the Confed- 
erate Army in the Civil War, reach- 
ing the rank of Brevet Major, was an 
architect and builder of Washington, 
and became a Colonel in the District 
of Columbia National Guard, the high- 
est rank which could be conferred 
upon a former Confederate soldier. 
The new Cathedral trustee was edu- 
cated at Friends School, Western High 
School and George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., specializ- 
ing in political eeonomy and commer- 
cial law. He began his business career 
as an errand boy for the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank. Through rapid promo- 
tions he served in various positions, 
and, being a keen observer and apt 
student, he quickly learned all the 
details of the banking business. He 
was made Assistant Cashier in 1916, 
Cashier and Secretary of the Board 
in 1920, Vice President and Cashier 
in 1921, First Vice President in 1924 
and President in 1925, disproving the 
general belief that one cannot rise rap- 
idly by his own efforts in a large 
banking business. During the World 
War, he served in the Naval Intelli- 
gence Office. He is now Lieutenant 
Commander in the United States Na- 
val Reserves. 


Mr. Fleming holds the following di- 
rectorates: Washington Railway and 
Electric Company, Potomac Electric 
Power Company, Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Company, Acacia Mu- 
tual Life Association, the Washington 
Board of Trade and the National Re- 
publican Club. He is treasurer and 
trustee of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, life trustee of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, trustee of George 
Washington University, treasurer of 
the Community Chest of Washington 
and treasurer and director of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute. 


Mr. Fleming also serves as trustee 
of the National Training School for 
Boys and of Columbia Hospital, trea- 
surer of the National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, assistant trea- 
surer of the Republican National 
Committee, treasurer of the Italy- 
America Society of Washington and a 
member of the Columbia Historical 
Society and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. He is a member of the 
Jxecutive Council of the American 
Bankers Association, director of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers 
and a member of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bankers Association of which 
he served as president from 1928 to 
1929. 

Mr. Fleming is frequently called 
upon to head committees to promote 
movements for the common good. The 
Order of the Commander of the Crown 
of Italy was conferred upon him in 
1927 by the King of Italy. He is a 
member of St. Alban’s Parish Church, 
where he sang as a choir boy and was 
the pitcher on the baseball team com- 
posed of members of St. Alban’s choir. 
Mr. Fleming was married on Novem- 
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ROBERT VE ER FLEMING, PRESIDENT OF THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK AND NEWLY 
ELECTED MEMBER OF THE CHAPTER OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
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ber 27, 1912, to Alice Listen Wright, lumbia. They have two children, Alice 
daughter of the Honorable Daniel Marie and Robert Wright Fleming, 
Thew Wright, a former Justice of the and make their home at 2200 Wyo- 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- ming Avenue. 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


A good deal of interesting witness 
is coming in as to the usefulness of 
the simple Rule of Life that we sug- 
gest for the guidance 
of our Associates. The 
following quotation 
from a recent letter 
will speak for many others: ‘‘The 
disciplined work of prayer, using the 
daily offices and about fifteen minutes 
a day for meditation, has become a 
very oasis in the busy hours of the 
day. I have salvaged the half hour 
before breakfast — from about 7:15 
A. M. to 7:45 A. M. for Morning 
Prayer and meditation. It has been a 
mainstay in making the day’s work 
possible and in any sense successful. 
I really don’t know how I have got- 
ten along without it. While I am still 
fresh I can give my mind to the sub- 
mission of my problems to the loving 
eontact of God, and can ask for His 
guidance and hear some answer. Cer- 
tainly I can say that without such 
prayer to help me, I do not see how 
I would have earried so easily the 
burden of the last few months. With- 
out it even the most earnest of us be- 
come lax, as I know from experience. 
With it, we gain strength for each 
new problem.’’ There can be no ques- 
tion that regularity increases enor- 
mously the effectiveness of any life. If 
this is true in the ordinary details 
and concerns of men and women it is 
much more true in the training and 
developing of our spiritual capacities. 


How Our Rule 
for Associates 
Works 
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We have tried a new experiment. 
Two small pamphlets have been pre- 
pared for and printed by the College. 
One is by Dean Nes 
of New Orleans, en- 
titled ‘‘What Is the 
Episcopal Chureh?”’ It 
gives in a vivid and interesting way 
the story and the present status of the 
Anglican position over against Rome 
and the Papal claims. The other is a 
pamphlet, meant especially for the 
clergy, prepared by the Reverend 
Herman Ebert who has been in resi- 
dence at the College during the past 
year. Its title is ‘‘Pastoral Counsels 
on the Holy Estate of Matrimony.”’ 
It is intended chiefly as a guide to the 
best books and authors on this press- 
ing question. Dr. Oliver, under whose 
direction Mr. Ebert has been studying, 
has writien a brief preface. Both 
these are now on sale and may be or- 
dered through the Librarian or the 
curator’s office. There seems a grow- 
ing demand for well-considered and 
scholarly pamphlets on the critical 
questions of the day, not of course ex- 
haustive, but giving trustworthy gui- 
dance for inquiry and investigation. 
We hope we may be able to render 
further service to the Chureh along 
this line. 


Announcing 
New Publica- 
tions 


It is the best of news that the men 
who have been with us are keen about 
the College and its work. They send 
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in interesting sugges- 
tions. Our problem 
here at the centre is 
to choose among these 
what seems to be most 
practical and timely. We have in mind 
for this coming year, the following 
new departures and experiments: (1) 
Conferences, probably of a smaller 
size, with the entire week given up to 
the technique of preaching, i.e., use of 
the voice, delivery, construction, ete. 
(2) A eonference of Seminary profes- 
sors especially in the fields of Exegesis 
and Doctrine, to work out plans for 
elass-room instruction which shall be 
more directly helpful to the spiritual 
life of the men in the Seminaries and 
to their preaching in later years. (3) 
Conferences dealing with special fields 
of ministry, such as Adult Education, 
City Mission Work, Social Service Ac- 
tivity and Research, Work in College 
Communities and Country Districts. 
The subjects which seem to have spe- 
cial appeal, and are most frequently 
pressed upon us, are: (1) Doctrinal 
Preaching, (2) Expository Preaching, 
(3) Spiritual Instruction and Direc- 
tion. We are planning to make room 
for all of these. One interesting sug- 
gestion that recently came in is that 
the significance for our Church of the 
coming Centenary of the Oxford 
Movement be made the subject of a 
special conference, to guide a group 
of men in presenting it to their 
people. 


New Plans for 

Next Year Un- 

der Considera- 
tion 


« 
GS 


Dr. Easton, of the General 
nary, has an interesting appreciation 
of the late Bishop Gore in the Spring 
number of the Angli- 
ean Theological Re- 
view. He qualifies his 
otherwise generous 
recognition of Gore’s ability and in- 
fluence by one provocative and arrest- 
ing sentence: ‘‘He (Gore) was never 
really at home in the New Testment.”’ 
It is, of course, plain what Dr. Easton 
means; namely, that Gore was not 
eminent as critic either of the text or 


Semi- 


“At Home” 
In the New 
Testament 





of the literary history of the New 
Testament. In this sense, Dr. Eas- 
ton’s judgment may be fair enough. 
Certainly Gore would not have claimed 
for himself a place among the ecrities. 
His consuming interest led him along 
a different line and to a different 
goal. His chief concern with the New 
Testament began where that of many 
of the ablest critics seems to end. He 
was indeed always sympathetie with 
the work of criticism. In all his writ- 
ings, beginning with ‘‘Lux Mundi’’ 
and his Bampton Lectures on ‘‘The 


Inearnation,’’ he has abundantly 
proved his readiness to give full 


weight to, and to make full use of, the 
assured results of critical investiga- 
tion. But to his mind the entire work 
of eriticism, however necessary, was 
but a preliminary stage in the real 
discipline of New Testament scholar- 
ship. A precious stone must be freed 
from inerustatious and adventitious 
matter before it can be seen in its in- 
trinsic radiance and beauty. So very 
probably Gore would have felt about 
the varied documents which make up 
the Chureh’s library of Holy Scripture. 
The documents contain the reeord of 
the revelation, and one must verify the 
record at all costs. But the revelation, 
not the record, is the pearl of price. 
In other words it was New Testament 
theology, and not New Testament crit- 
icism, to which the Bishop 
life-long study. 


gave his 


Just at this point one is brought 
up rather sharply by the implications 
of Dr. Easton’s facile and arresting 


phrase: implications 
— Hey which are the more 
interesting because ap- 
parently not consciously intended. 


What type of man or mind may be 
truly said to be ‘‘at home in the New 
Testament’’? What kind of science, 
what line of research, is required of 
one who would qualify for that high 
degree? The question has a timely 


and direct significance, not only for 
the 


students in our Seminaries but, 
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even more, for the preachers in our 
pulpits. And the answer is not far to 
seek. We are commonly urged, rightly 
or wrongly, to treat the Bible as we 
treat any other book. In this particu- 
lar context, that is excellent advice 
(although, by some strange irony, it 
is often completely overlooked by the 
very men who urge it on us). What 
does it mean, for instance, to be ‘‘at 
home’’ with Shakespeare, or with 
Dante, with Plato or with Aristotle? 
Would it occur to anyone that the 
most exact verification and mastery 
of their texts could be anything more 
than a mere preliminary step; not 
very different from, and certainly no 
more significant than, finding out 
where someone lives whom one wants 
to meet and with whom one hopes to 
become friends? It would seem fairly 
obvious that to be ‘‘at home’’ with 
any document, ancient or modern, 
sacred or profane, must mean to be 
on intimate and sympathetic terms, not 


merely with the outward letter but 
with the inward spirit; not with the 
writing, but with the writer. If this 
be the true connotation of Dr. Eas- 
ton’s phrase, judgment might have to 
be reversed, and given in favor of the 
Bishop. However this may be, it is 
certain that there are very few ex- 
pository sermons preached from our 
modern pulpits, though a great deal, 
of greater or less value, is said about 
the Bible, while in the pews sit peo- 
ple, for the most part knowing noth- 
ing whatever of Bible teaching and 
probably never reading a word of it 
at home, who none the less might 
claim to be fairly conversant, through 
magazine articles or hastily read 
books, with its external history. A 
chief tragedy of our present spiritual 
state is that so very few of us are 
really ‘‘at home’’ in the sacred writ- 
ings. Perhaps Dr. Easton would tell 
us how to set this right. 


PROGRAM OF PASTORAL TEACHING AND PREACHING 


A formidable title! The substance 
of it was fully presented by the Rev- 
erend F. 8. Fleming, D.D., at a con- 
ference, held April 4th to 9th, at the 
College of Preachers. One went with 
great expectations, and was not dis- 
appointed,—for ‘‘he hath indeed bet- 
tered expectation.’’ This conference 
jolted many of us out of self-satisfac- 
tion, brought searching of heart, and 
stirred our wills to resolution. 

Our leader showed us the need for a 
rule of life and for a plan of devo- 
tion, study and work. He reminded 
us that too often we are guilty of 
wasting time, of living from ‘‘sermon 
to sermon.’’ He pointed out that the 
only proper approach to preaching 
was to have the determination to per- 
suade men of the mind of Christ, tak- 
ing I Cor. 2, 1-16, as the statement of 
the purpose of Christian preaching 
and as the foundation for the con- 
struction of a Christian philosophy. 


Man needs a Christian philosophy to 
combat the worldly philosophies of 
optimism and pessimism. 

Dr. Fleming stressed the compre- 
hensiveness of the mind of Christ,— 
totality of life and living. Two temp- 
tations must be resisted in our pres- 
entation of His mind; one, our own 
prejudices, which warp the whole; the 
other, the demands of our age, which 
restrict the whole. This definition of 
Catholicity as ‘‘that which is divinely 
fitted to all the needs of men’’ is also 
a true definition of comprehensiveness. 
So we are under compulsion to preach 
the whole Gospel of Christ. The pul- 
pit is no place for individualism, nor 
a place to settle our own intellectual 
doubts. A _ positive note must be 
sounded in preaching. 

We were strongly advised to preach 
from the Old Testament, as did our 
Blessed Lord, and especially from the 
prophets. For the prophets were mo- 
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tivated by two things which the world 
ever needs—an appreciation of the 
Love of God and a consciousness of 
the sinfulness of sin. 

Because the Church is the Body of 
Christ, our preaching must be sacra- 
mental. Our preaching ‘‘is not to lead 
to Christ, but to lead into Christ’’; 
the mystical union. 

Another valuable idea presented to 
us had to do with the preparation of 
sermons—remote and immediate. Here 
again, a rule of life, a charting of 
time, a plan of devotion and study 
were emphasized. In the remote prep- 
aration, all is for the sake of the 
preacher, not for the preaching,—the 
daily offices, daily meditation, reading 
and study of great sermons, good lit- 
erature, philosophy and science are for 
cultivation and growth of the soul and 
mind of the preacher. 

The outline of a teaching program 
was most interesting and extremely 
practical. Several suggestions were: 

The vicar’s, or rector’s, evening: 
a remarkable plan to teach people 
by giving one night a week to in- 
struction on the Prayer Book, prayer, 
meditation, the Bible, Chureh his- 
tory, hymnody, the Christian year, 
Christian ethics and morality, the 
fruits of the Spirit, and similar 
courses. We were reminded that 
this plan would fail if it only be- 
came social or instructional, and 
were not spiritual, based on atten- 
dance at the Holy Eucharist. 

The adult confirmation class: 
gives an excellent opportunity for 
solid teaching. It should be held for 
three months and should be as com- 
plete a course as possible on the 
Christian’s belief and life——dealing 
with God and Religion, Christ and 
Christianity, Christianity and the 


Church, the sacraments, rule of life, 
and obligations of a Churchman. 

Systematic instruction in every 
organization: not overlooking the 
Vestry. 

Communicant leagues—organiza- 
tions of those who have been pre- 
sented for confirmation, meeting 
monthly, or quarterly, for devo- 
tion and further instruction. 

Quiet hours, quiet days, and re- 
treats: offer splendid chance for 
teaching and spiritual growth. 

Rule of life for communicants: 
should be included in every pro- 
gram,—a plan for prayer, medita- 
tion, communions, and reading. 
Ways and means for the construc- 

tion of a program were given, and 
something more. The devotion, faith 
and courage of our leader, in some 
mystical way, entered our personali- 
ties, and we determined we would be 
more faithful as priests and pastors. 
Indeed, the atmosphere of the College, 
the spiritual tone, enhanced that de- 
termination. 


No one will soon forget the vivid 
meditations of Dr. Phillips. We are 
grateful to him and to Bishop Rhine- 
lander for many helpful suggestions 
in the preparation of our sermons; 
and to Mrs. Rudd for her instructions. 


Bishop Rhinelander, at the last 
meeting, told us of the Associates of 
the College of Preachers, and of the 
rule of life they hoped to follow. This 
fitted in perfectly with all that our 
leader had said. 

To Washingten Cathedral, to the 
College of Preachers, and to our lead- 
ers we would express our appreciation 
and gratitude for this splendid con- 
ference. 


B. L. S. 


COLLEGE PREACHERS AT THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


College pastors from all parts of 
the United States were called together 
for a week’s conference at the College 
of Preachers on April 13th. Sections 
as distant as California, Florida, and 


New Hampshire were represented. Some 
of the men had been in college work 
for years; others were just starting 
out in their ministry. The result was 
a group of men of various ages, ex- 
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perience, locations and types of work 
all joined in discussing their common 
problems. 

Bishop John Dallas of New Hamp- 
shire, for years in charge of the stu- 
dent work at Dartmouth, N. H., was 
the leader of the group. As able as- 
sistants, he had Dean George L. Rich- 
ardson of Albany, N. Y., and Bishop 
Rhinelander, Warden of the College 
of Preachers. Each of these latter two 
men had a conference with every man 
present, to discuss sermons sent in be- 
fore the group assembled. Their kind- 
ly and practical insistence on simple, 
straightforward, and foreeful preach- 
ing was most wholesome. 

Bishop Dallas’ method was one of 
quiet, inward searching. His keynote 
was the Incarnation as the constant 
theme for college preaching. He said 
the Bible had to be ‘‘sold’’ again to 
the world. The preacher must re-tell 
its powerful stories so that people will 
once more be fascinated with the vision 
of God. 

This inearnate life of God flows on 
down through the ages in the Church. 


We must re-study the history of the 


Chureh so that we may tell it to a 
cynical world which often seems to 
prefer to see merely the blots on the 
pages of the story. Once more the 
glorious pageant of the Church’s life 
must be told. 

Bishop Dallas pointed out, however, 
before we can preach to a world, we 
must ourselves catch the vision. This 
can be done only through purifying 
our own lives and refilling them with 
the love for God. Then we may be in 
a position to assist in freeing the 
lives of the students from their mani- 
fold complexes and irregularities that 
come from the lack of a vitalizing re- 
ligious purpose. 

Youth is impatient and sometimes 
impertinent, yet it has a delicate sen- 
sitiveness to moral and social injus- 
tices. We must keep alive in ourselves 
this same sensitiveness or we shall lose 
our students. 

The method of handling the prob- 
lems was to have them presented at 


the first class hour by Bishop Dallas. 
Then the men separated into three 
smaller groups, where specific ques- 
tions were assigned to be discussed in 
great detail. After this, a second as- 
sembly of the whole group heard the 
findings of the smaller groups, and a 
free discussion brought out the prac- 
tical and important phases of the 
problems. 

Each evening there were two hours 
of intimate discussion on the various 
campuses, their specific problems, and 
the greatest needs of the respective 
works. This was an excellent clearing- 
house for methods. 

The daily meditations of Dean Rich- 
ardson on the ‘‘Great Forty Days be- 
fore the Ascension’’ were most timely 
and thought-provoking. He showed 
how Christ gradually prepared His 
followers for their great task, and 
thus gave us also some important 
pointers on our own responsibilities. 

The work of the conference is not 
yet over. Numerous books were sug- 
gested by the leaders and the mem- 
bers of the group. These books have 
been purchased and are being sent 
around to the various college chap- 
lains for their further study. A com- 
mittee was appointed to survey the 
pamphlet literature of the Church to 
discover how much of it is suitable 
for students today. The men were 
urged to find new writers who could 
be persuaded to present the truths of 
our religion in language that would 
captivate the minds of our youth. 

Bishop Dallas also said there was need for 
a second St. Francis who could win the stu- 
dent mind by his sheer joy in life and in 
religion. Youth is quick to follow in any 
romantic adventure, and a true leader could 
call and youth would follow. 

The joy of companionship of men all work- 
ing on the same problem, the beauty of the 
building and the grounds of the College of 
Preachers, the quiet of the meditation peri- 
ods, and the thrill of worshiping together 
made this conference one of great signifi- 
eance. The twenty-five men who were pres- 
ent went back to their respective fields with 
a new enthusiasm and a new vision, deter- 
mined to know Christ, and to preach Him 
effectively to a Christ-hungry world in the 
college communities. 


L. R. S. B. 
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THE PULPIT AND WORSHIP, WITH PARTICULAR 
EMPHASIS ON MUSIC 


The constructive contribution of the 
College of Preachers to the Churech’s 
life was demonstrated uniquely in a 
conference on the Pulpit and Wor- 
ship with Particular Emphasis on 
Musie, during the week of May 9th. 
To one visiting the College for the 
first time, there came immediately a 
realization of the devoted, open- 
minded thought that had been given 
the whole constitution of the College 
of Preachers. That indefinable con- 
sciousness that one has entered a 
house of God came to him at once. 
Upon analysis, the gracious hospital- 
ity, the carefully ordered devotions, 
the effective scheme of instruction and 
conference, all bore witness to many 
hours of concentrated planning. To 
live even one day in the College is an 
effective tonic for the priest. 

The conference was definitely a sup- 
plementary study. In the Seminaries, 
perhaps of necessity, public worship 
has usually been presented in the 
terms of formal liturgies. In this con- 
ference, consequently, there was little 
reduplication. Building upon the 
Seminary foundation of liturgical 
usage, enriched in each man_ with 
some years of applied experience, 
there was given the group a new vis- 
ion of worship as a_ sacred art. 
Preaching, music, the use of the voice 
and the ordering of services were pre- 
sented as sensitive instruments, re- 
flecting in our earthly sphere the im- 
manent majesty of God. 

Canon Douglas and Dr. Gardner, 
each in his field, were eminently quali- 
fied to lead. Through them old truths 
were presented in a new dress, and 


an amazing fund of fresh knowledge 
was opened up. To a member of the 
group there came a humbling impres- 
sion that he had been taking for 
granted the conduct of worship as a 
daily task to be performed, often los- 
ing the romantie thrill of the priestly 
artist in seeking to reflect the beauty 
and glory of God. It was therefore 
with humility that there came home 
to us instance after instance of erud- 
ity and lack of feeling. Out of it all 
there was gained to a startling degree 
a realization of the transformation 
which may be made in the spirit and 
effectiveness of the Church’s worship, 
and of the preaching and teaching of 
10d’s Word. 

The men as usual were of many 
minds, representative of the tradi- 
tional groups in the Church. In view 
of this, the fundamental] unanimity of 
the conference was impressive. There 
was room for a divergence of opinion 
in the details of worship, but there 
was always evidenced a unity of gen- 
eral objective. Canon Douglas was a 
master in preserving this spirit. 

So far as the elements of publie 
worship are concerned, stress was laid 
in general upon objective worship. 
The sacrificial offering of the Saered 
Mysteries was kept before us at all 
times. It was presented in an uncon- 
troversial manner, acceptable always. 
It became increasingly clear to us 
that, in living union with our divine 
Redeemer, we plead before the Father 
the infinite merits of Christ’s cross 
and passion. 


E. S. W. 


CONFERENCE ON “PREACHING THE PSALMS” 


This conference, held from May 23d 
to 28th, had as its leader the Reverend 
James A. Montgomery, D.D., of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, a scholar 


of wide repute in the Old Testament 
and author of the commentary on 
Daniel in the International Critical 
Commentary. In his lectures, Dr. 
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Montgomery brought out many ele- 
ments in the Psalms often overlooked; 
their intrinsic nature; their ritualistic 
use as hymns in publie worship; and 
the background which produced them. 
A progressive tendency is to be noted 
throughout the Psalms, ranging all 
the way from the depths of hopeless- 
ness and despair to jubilant triumph. 

The clergy attending the conference 
were divided into three groups. Each 
day the groups brought in a summary 
of their discussions and contributed 
some interesting side-lights on human 
nature and on man’s conception of 
God in ancient days and at the pres- 
ent time. 

Among the striking points made by 
Dr. Montgomery were the following: 
(1) We may say of all the Psalms 
that they are anonymous. Their au- 
thors found their highest satisfaction 
in producing something worthwhile, 
not in gaining recognition. (2) The 
Psalms reveal a perennial enthusiasm 
of faith in God. One of our great 
losses has been our failure any more 
to be moved by the sense of God’s 
oneness. (3) It was the Hebrews who 
really discovered the wonder and 
beauty of creation. The ancient Greek 
was afraid of the mighty manifesta- 
tions of nature, which did not fit in 
with his conception of the beautiful. 
(4) The egocentric Psalms belong to 
the earlier period of religious devel- 
opment; the grand paeans of praise 
that we find in the latter Psalms be- 
long to a more mature age. 

The Reverend Noble C. Powell, D. 
D., delivered a series of meditations 
of much practical value. He warned 
his hearers not to forget their high 


PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayers of those who 
ask in Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech 
Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of 
Prayer for all people. Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 


O LORD JESUS CHRIST, who has taught us that all things are possible to him 


calling in the stress of parochial work 
and the secularization of daily ac- 
tivity. Many stimulating suggestions 
were made by the Warden of the Col- 
lege who also led the daily interces- 
sions. Mrs. Rudd was very helpful in 
pointing out means of improving the 
speaking-voice and overcoming care- 
less habits. 

An interesting event was the visit 
of the Reverend Father Boutin of the 
Catholic University, an old and inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Montgomery, and 
a distinguished scholar in the same 
field. Father Boutin told of some of 
his recent archaeological discoveries 
in Palestine. The men were also given 
the opportunity of conference with 
the Reverend Herman Ebert, a Fel- 
low of the College, who is making a 
study of pastoral theology from the 
standpoint of abnormal psychology. 
After dinner, in the common room, 
there were readings of literary classics, 
by Bishop Rhinelander and the Chap- 
lain of the College, the Reverend 
George B. Kinkead. 

None of us left this conference with- 
out feeling mentally refreshed and 
spiritually renewed. As one of the 
members of the conference put it: 
‘“‘There are many things that have 
impressed me at the College of 
Preachers. If, from the many, I were 
to select but two, I think I should 
choose, first, the breadth of the serv- 
ice which is rendered to the men who 
come at practically no expense; and 
secondly the very apparent desire of 
those in charge to be useful in the 
largest possible way.’’ 


Se 





Notes on Cathedral Iconography 


By Agnes Peter 


This information, prepared by the Assistant in Iconography on the Cathedral 
staff, is presented in THE CATHEDRAL AGE as a supplement to the Guide Book and 
as an aid to visitors in making their pilgrimages through the great Choir and 
Sanctuary. Additional comments by Miss Peter on the Angelic figures and the 
windows in the Apse will appear ina future issue of this magazine—Epitor’s NOTE. 


The Chapel of St. Mary. On entering this Chapel, a place particularly con- 
secrated to the services connected with the work and worship of women in their 
Mother Church of the Diocese, there comes a constructive harmony from the soft 
radiancy filtering through the Parable Windows to the Altar with its simple central 
cross and sacred monograms in the side panels. As if a title to the whole, is carved 
across the retable above: THE WAY—THE TRUTH—THE LIFE. 

The reredos, not yet in plac e though completed, i is exquisitely carved wood sup- 
plemented by color and gold in its composition, producing a warmth of design and 
beauty against the cold gray walls, peculiarly in unison with the delicacy “of the 
theme. It portrays scenes from the Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, beginning at 
the upper right with ‘The Annunciation,’ and in the upper left, “The Visit to Eliza- 
beth,’ at which time the joyousness of obedience and reverent acceptance of the Word 
of God was so magnificently expressed in her paean of praise, The Magnificat. 
From this exultation one is transported to the utmost height, by the tender brooding 
purity of expression as she looks on the Holy Babe entrusted to her care, portrayed 
in the upper central panel, leaving it reluctantly for the natural spontaneous human 
pride in the power of her Son’s first miracle wrought at the ‘Marriage in Cana of 
Galilee.’ 

In the lower foreground we find the awe-inspiring contrast of the Hallowed In- 
fant and the Crucified Christ with the poignant suffering of the grief stricken mother 
at the foot of the Cross, hearing those last compassionate w ords to her, ‘Behold thy 
son!’ the beloved disciple St. John standing near by, who took her to his home from 
that hour. Her grief, too great to bear, was mercifully assuaged in that portentous 
news ‘Christ is Risen from the dead!’ The last scene shows the Upper Room where 
with the disciples she, too, waits the Promise of the Ages—The Holy One, King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords. 


The Reredos in St. John’s Chapel. In St. John’s Chapel the finely carved 
stone reredos portrays the Crucifixion of Our Lord with the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and St. John the Beloved Disciple at the foot of the Cross, from which relative posi- 
tions the two Choir Chapels take their names, the Cathedral being cruciform in 
shape. The two small figures at the top are his father Zebedee and (Mary) Salome 
his mother, cousins of the Virgin. “When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and 
the disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith unto her, “Woman behold thy son!’ 
Then saith he to the disciple, “Behold thy mother!’ and from that hour that disciple 
took her into his own home.” 

The small lower figure at the right is St. James the Greater, brother of St. John, 
who, constantly with Peter and John, the sole sharer with them in the spiritual reve- 
lation on the Mount of the Transfiguration, sole sharer with them in the final con- 
versation in the Garden of Gethsemane, makes the after silence of the Scriptures re- 
garding him lend color to the tradition, which says he preached the Gospel as far 
west as Spain; and returned to keep the Passover (Easter) 44 A. D., in Jerusalem, 
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where Herod Agrippa “stretched forth his hand to vex certain of the Church and 
killed James the brother of John with the sword,” as related in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

At the lower left is Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, disciple of St. John and from 
whom in one line we trace our Church. “An anvil under the blows of a hammer. . . 
God’s athlete, ready to endure” even to the stake, he offered a prayer of self-obliga- 
tion and so suffered death in his episcopal city. 

Immediately above the Altar is a bas-relief of The Lord’s Supper with St. John 
at the side of the Saviour. It is he who tells of Christ preaching at Capernaum, 
when he speaks of Himself as the “Bread of Life” and says “Who eateth My flesh, 
and drinketh My blood hath eternal life and I will raise him up at the last day.” 
Afterwards many deserted Him. Thinking of this and all that followed, St. John 
quietly and confidently wrote, toward the end of a long life, “But as many as re- 
ceived Him, to them He gave power to become the Sons of God. . . which were born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 


Introduction to the Windows of Stained Glass. Stained glass and sculp- 
ture are the indispensable complements of the Gothic Cathedrals for architecture re- 
quired these two arts and modified buildings to give them a larger field. Solid walls 
gave way to great windows, those transparent mosaics held together by a tracery of 
lead supple enough to follow the design in its contours. The motives formed little 
medallions superimposed in such a manner as to decorate the window, and an iron 
framework ensured the solidity of the whole. At first there were metal bars cutting 
across the mosaic, a brusqueness of reinforcement yielding to the exigencies of deco- 
ration and the frame-work was made to surround and isolate the medallions giving 
to the glass far more clarity. 


The little humble figures, harsh and illiberal in character, defined the forms with 
a severe outline emphasized by their close draperies with twisted folds to which 
severity was added to the features by the lead framing. This harshness was not 
without recompense. It prevented them from dissolving in the radiance of the 
luminous painting and they preserved their well defined personalities among the 
blues, reds and golds. The splendour of the early windows was sacrificed to an im- 
possible correctness in the effort to imitate the effect of realistic painting in the cen- 
turies which followed and which developed forms of greater richness and variety. 
The draperies were much more supple, the frank colors replaced by broken tints, 
the whole decorative in character, but nevertheless, it lost not only the original 
beauty but its raison d’étre. 

By its very unfamiliarity, it had seemed to affirm and command a passion of 
inquiry into the mysterious depths of the soul through the vibration of the colors, 
as they strengthened a faith where it existed and created a yearning toward faith 
where it was unknown. A miracle of peace and harmony permeated the inmost be- 
ing as the mysterious glow filtered through the multi-colored glass, broke it into a 
thousand rays of blue, golden and rosy light, which glided here and there along the 
arches and columns in the similitude of a rainbow—that eternal covenant between 
God and man. 


The Miracle Windows. In God’s revelation of Himself, not only the natural 
sequence of events familiar to human life are unveiled, but there come frequent 
glimpses beyond the range of ordinary perception carrying one into the scope of the 
miraculous, so interwoven is it in the texture of the Scriptures as to be unremovable 
without destroying the character of the records. 


All miracles do not come under one category, both as regards importance or 
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verification and they differ considerably. But the attestation of our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion is stronger than that available for any other event of ancient history. Of all 
the wonders He performed by which the germ of faith was stimulated and strength- 
ened into assured conviction, the supreme miracle of the ages was—Christ Himself. 

So through these four windows of St. John’s Chapel, there is an ever forward pul- 
sating movement from the undulating low tone of the first with its small numerous 
figures and large areas of grisaille, unfolding as a flower into the red and blue of 
the Rose at the top, to the next one with its deeper blue of the sea, (the setting for 
so many of the great teachings of Christ to His disciples) to the cooler glorious red, 
of the third one, with sufficient blue in the blackground to offset the more brilliant 
shade of the one across the Choir in St. Mary’s Chapel. 

From the climax here reached is a descending scale to the more conservative 
coloring of the fourth window nearest to the Altar and to which it is privileged to 
give light. The figures have noticeably increased in size and particularly the top- 
most panels, in which the Raising of Lazarus from the dead is depicted. The thought 
returns from this panel to one of the great purposes of the Bible’s miraculous rec- 
ord, culminating as it does in that of the Resurrection miracle, without which subse- 
quent history is inexplicable—to warn against the spirit which would reject such 
priceless glimpses of the higher realm to which this life is but a prelude, an anticipa- 
tory revelation of the world that is to come. 


The Parable Windows. It is primarily the object of windows to provide 
light, where otherwise it would be dark. There is nothing more challenging in 
this connection than the opening sentences of the Bible, darkness being over all the 
world, “The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters and God said, Let 
there be light: and there was light . . . and it was good.” We know that the Son of 
God was the “Light of the World” and that He taught by Parables—a similitude 
taken from natural things to instruct in things spiritual. We know that these 
windows themselves are Parables. 

Through them radiates that wondrous creation which gives life, and makes live 
again those marvellous word pictures of great truths which lie at the foundation of 
man’s salvation from sin. Though they were addressed to men nineteen hundred 
years ago, yet so analogous are our spiritual wants to theirs, so similar our rela- 
tions to God that, with a divinely perpetuated and self-adapted vitality, they are as 
important to the Church now as when first uttered. They embody truths that cannot 
die—they illustrate principles that ever operate on society. Through this medium of 
stained-glass they are alive and vibrant in their glory of color, contrasting to the 
grey stone walls, creeping into shadowy places, changing wistfully with every pass- 
ing cloud, an ethereal, beautiful artistic expression of religious art,—the only one, it 
is said, that owes its existence to Christian inspiration. , 


Introduction to the Bosses. The bosses, key stones as it were of the arch, 
placed at the intersection of the ribs of the roof vaulting, are symbolically carved. 
The aim, as in every part of the Cathedral, is to portray through all means the 
Holy Scripture, its interpretation through the liturgy and in the lives of the saints. 
From the beginning of Christian art, subjects were not used for their historical, nor 
for their artistic composition, but for the sake of what was associated with them in 
order through them to point the way to salvation. The early Christians, in the Cata- 
combs and elsewhere employed symbols to conceal and safeguard as far as possible 
the doctrine and mysteries of the faith. In the second century St. Clement of Alex- 
andria enumerates the fish, dove, lyre, ship and anchor as suitable for the purpose. 
A true symbol should have a separate existence of its own, at the same time depend- 
ing on the greater entity for which it stands and which it represents, so that cor- 
rectly used, it does not depend on scientific truth, but upon accepted tradition, based 
on supposed fact. 
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Only for a short period toward the Middle Ages was God the Father repre- 
sented otherwise than symbolically, The Hand being the most acceptable as St. 
Eucher, bishop of Lyons in the fifth century, wrote, “By the Hand of God the Divine 
Power is implied.” The Holy Ghost has had but one symbol—The Dove. When 
tongues of flame appear they are the manifestation of his power and several doves 
are the graces bestowed by the Spirit. There are so many and obvious ways of por- 
traying Christ, too well known to even mention, the earliest being the Fish. The 
four letters of its Greek rendering Ichthus form the four words which translated into 
English mean “Jesus Christ the Son of God,” thus becoming the countersign of the 
early Christians, when they were so constantly in peril, during the persecutions of 
the first three centuries. Several others frequently employed here are the Chi Rho, 
the first two letters of XPISTOS, which when used together symbolize both the 
Person and Passion of Christ. It is called the Chrisma, seen by Constantine in the 
vision when he heard the words “In hoc signo vinces” or “In this sign shalt thou 
conquer” and which he placed upon the labarum (the ordinary cavalry standard 
suspended from a cross bar), thus signing it with the monogram of and consecrat- 
ing it to the service of Our Lord. The more familiar one of a later date based on 
the I*H*S is the Latin form, standing for the first three letters in the name of 
Jesus and has been given the interpretation “Jesu Hominum Salvator,” meaning 
Jesus the Saviour of Men. As the form of the Greek S differs from ours, being 
somewhat like a C—the monogram appears at times as I*H*C in the Greek form, 
standing simply for the three initial letters to the word Jesus. 

A mystery so profound as the Trinity has found itself best represented through 
the high abstraction of Mathematics. This is often exemplified by the use of the 
Triangle and other geometrical symbols. Reason induces belief which faith confirms. 
So might be continued ad infinitum such an intriguing subject. Instead it is leaving 
the door ajar for the curious to enter at their will and from the shadow discover 
the contrasting brilliancy of the sunlight of God’s word—for all the universe is a 


symbol—and man himself the greatest of all made in the image of God. 


The Bosses of the Choir. From the western portal to the eastern end of the 
Cathedral, the central bosses of the Nave and Choir will represent consecutively the 
affirmations of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed, around which are contributory ones 
to the main theme. Creeds pre-suppose faith. Thus, on entering the Nave, with up- 
lifted eyes one begins “I Believe.” But for the time, imagination has to lead us on 
to the Choir where the eyes can see the carvings now completed and follow the 
teachings of the great truths of Holy Scripture, gathered up in the form of doctrine, 
as necessary to salvation and set forth with authority by the Church. 


Note: The central bosses are marked by numbers, the subordinate ones by 
small letters. 


(1) I Believe in the Holy Ghost—The Dove 


(a) The Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit; (b) The Dove, representing the Holy 
Spirit, imparting spiritual enlightenment to Philip; (c) The Hand of God from 
which emanates Rays of Light; (d) The Nine-pointed Star, or the Nine-fold fruit of 
the Spirit; (e) Ananias, lied to God, dead at the feet of Peter; (f) The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, Christ reading The Book of Isaiah, in the Synagogue; (g) 
The Seven Lamps of God. 

(2) Who With the Father and Son Together is Worshipped— 

The Triangle, Symbolizing the Trinity 

(a) The Equilateral Triangle, the word “Holy” on each of the sides; (b) The 
Triquetra, three equal parts of a circle and an equilateral triangle; (c) Three Fishes 
intertwined, equal one to another, symbol of Christ; (d) Three Equal Circles inter- 
laced, impossible to disjoin, unbroken; (e) The Shamrock, Three Persons in one 
essence; (f) The Interwoven Circle and Triangle—Trinity in unity and eternal. 
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(3) Who Spake by the Prophets—John the Baptist 


(a) Moses with two tables of stone; (b) The Symbols of the Four Evangelists; 
(c) St. Paul; (d) St. Peter; (e) David; (f) Elijah. 


(4) I Believe in the Holy Catholic Church—Christ with the Sheep 
(a) Separate me Barnabas and Paul: (b) The Seven Golden Candlesticks, in 
the midst Christ holding seven stars; (c) The Wheat and the Tares; (d) A Woman 
Crowned; (e) Noah and the Ark on the waters; (f) The Church built on the rock: 
(g) The Vine and the Branches. 


(5) I Believe in One Baptism for the Remission of Sins—St. Peter 
Baptizing at Pentecost 
(a) Paul baptizing Lydia of Thyatira; (b) The Dove brooding on the waters; 
(c) The Grapes of Eshcol; (d) The Baptism of the Philippian Jailer; (e) The 
Baptism of Saul of Tarsus; (f) Naaman; (g) The Priest baptizing and an Angel 
recording in the Book of Life. 


(6) I Believe in the Resurrection of the Body—Christ Appearing to Mary 


(a) The Raising of Dorcas by Peter; (b) Elisha and the Son of the Shunam- 
mite; (c) The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus; (d) The Raising of the Son of 
the widow of Nain; (e) Elijah and the son of the widow of Zarephath; (f) Christ 
showing the wounds to Thomas. 


Moses Elijah 


Note: These two bosses, one representing Moses and the other Elijah, were 
chosen because they come between the boss representing “The Resurrection 
of the Body” and the boss symbolizing “The Life of the World to Come.” 
Moses and Elijah were apparently translated from this world into the life 
of the world to come without the resurrection of the body. It is apparently 
for this reason that these two appeared on the Mount of Transfiguration 
in their human form. 


(7) I Believe in the Life of the World to Come—The Gates of The Holy 
City with Angels Welcoming the Redeemed 


Nations, kindreds, peoples and tongues stood before the throne, with palms, saying: 
“Salvation to our God.” 

Latin, African, Negro, Eskimo, American Indian, Chinese, Nubian, Jew, Mongol, 
Hindu, Russian, Teuton, Ethiopian and Arab. 


Bosses of North Choir Aisle in St. Mary’s Chapel. The North Choir Aisle 
represents, through the bosses, the sacraments of the Church—two ordained by Christ 
as universally necessary to salvation: Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. In the 
course of time, the five ordinances, or lesser sacraments, included Confirmation, 
Penance or the forgiveness of sins, Holy Orders, Holy Matrimony, and Unction, the 
anointing of the sick. Around them are subordinate bosses helping us to a better 
understanding of the main theme and therefore to be studied carefully to that end. 


Note: The central bosses are marked by numbers, the subordinate ones by 
small letters. 
Baptism 
(1) A Clergyman Baptizing an Infant 
(a) Christ receiving Nicodemus; (b) Philip and the Ethiopian Eunuch; (c) The 
Ichthus; (d) The Three-fold promise; (e) Signed with the sign of the Cross; (f) 
Moses leading the Children of Israel through the Red Sea; (g) The Ark. 
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Confirmation 
(2) Peter and John Confirming at Samaria 
(a) The Christian Soldier; (b) Prayer; (c) The Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit; 
(d) The Ampulla; (e) The Sacred Monogram */HS*; (f) An Angel ascending in 
the rising sun having the seal of the living God. 
Holy Orders 
(3) The Descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost 
(a) The Preacher; (b) Aaron’s Rod; (c) The Mitre and Crozier; (d) 
Phinehas; (e) Eli and Samuel; (f) Three Bishops consecrating one called to Holy 
Orders and chosen to be a Bishop. 


(5) Penance 
(a) Pride; (b) Envy; (c) Anger; (d) Covetousness; (e) Gluttony; (f) Lust; 
(g) Sloth. 


(6) Unetion 
The Holy Communion or the Supper of the Lord 


(7) Chalice and Paten 

(a) The Wheat; (b) The Grapes; (c) Melchizedek and Abraham; (d) The 

Passover; (e) Christ at Emmaus. 
An Angel An Angel 
The Sacred Monogram The Chi Rho 
THC X 

Bosses of South Choir Aisle in St. John’s Chapel. Symbolize the 
Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit—The Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding, The Spirit 
of Counsel and Spiritual Strength, The Spirit of Knowledge and True Godliness, 
and the Spirit of the Fear of the Lord, that is, reverential love of the Lord. The 
subordinate bosses illustrate the working out in human life of those same gifts. 


The Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding 
(1) Our Lord Among the Doctors 
(a) Solomon; (b) Clement of Alexandria; (c) St. James, Minor; (d) St. 
Athanasius; (e) Richard Hooker; (f) St. Anselm; (g) St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Counsel 
(2) A Little Child and Its Guardian Angel 
(a) Prudence; (b) Temperance; (c) Justice; (d) Daniel; (e) Jeremy Taylor; 
(f) Gregory the Great; (g) St. Hilda Abbess of Whitby. 
Spiritual Strength 
(3) Jacob Wrestling With the Angel 
(a) St. Alban; (b) St. Pancras; (c) St. Stephen; (d) St. Agnes; (e) St. 
Sebastian; (f) St. Dunstan; (g) St. George of England. 


The Spirit of Knowledge and Godliness 
(4) The Venerable Bede 


(a) St. Columba—Faith; (b) Hope; (c) Love; (d) Bernard of Cluny; (e) St. 
Francis of Assisi; (f) St. Theresa. 


The Spirit of the Fear of the Lord 
(5) The Six-Winged Seraph 
(a) The Woman who loved much; (b) Mary of Bethany; (c) Mary Magda- 
lene; (d) Moses taking off his sandal before the Burning Bush; (e) Isaiah and the 
Angel with the coal of fire; (f) The Vision of St. John—the Seven golden candle- 
sticks, 
Two Angels, one on either side, Alleluia on scrolls. 





The Miracle Windows in St. John’s Chapel 


Ro 


WINDOW FARTHEST WEST 





sace 


(red and blue) 


The Syro-Phoenician 
WV oman 


“Lord help me” 


St. Matthew 15:25 


The Centurion’s 
Servant 


“As thou hast believed, 
so be it unto thee” 


St. Matthew 8:13 


Simon’s Wife's 
Mother Healed 


“Simon’s wife’s 
mother” 


St. Mark 1:30-31 


Feeding of the 


“Give Ye” 
Christ (St. Li 


10 


WINDOW THIR 


The Marriage in Cana 
“There was a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee” 


St. John 2:1 


Healing of the De- | 


in the 
gogue 


moniac Syna- 


“Hold thy peace and 
come out of him” 


St. Mark 1:25 


The Healing of the 
Ten Lepers 


“Thy faith hath made 
thee whole” 


St. Luke 17:19 


Five Thousand 


“them to eat” 
ike 9:) St. Peter 
-17 


D FROM WEST (3) 


Rosace 


The Healing of Blind 


Bartimaeus 


“Immediately he re- 
ceived his sight” 
St 


Ol 


Mark 10:46-52 


The 


Paralytic 


“When he saw their 
faith” 


St. Luke 5:17-26 


The Healing of the Ear 
of the Servant of the 
High Priest 


“Touched his ear and| 


healed him” 


St. Luke 22:47-53 


(blue and green) 


The Healing of the 
Man Deaf and Dumb 


“Ephphatha” 


St. Mark 7:31-37 


The Healing of the 
Man at the Pool of 
Bethesda 


“Rise take up thy bed” 


St. John 5:8 


The Healing of the 
Woman with the Issue 


of Blood 


“Daughter thy faith 


(1) 


| hath made thee whole” | 


| St. Mark 5:25-35 





Christ with Two 
Fishermen 


“From henceforth” 


St. Luke 5:4-12 


Jesus Walking on 
the Sea 





| “It is I be not afraid” 


St. 


Matthew 14:24-36 


WINDOW SECOND FROM WEST 
Rosace 
(red) 


(2) 


Christ and St. Peter 
on or by the Sea 


“Thou shalt catch men” 


St. Luke 5:4-12 


St. Peter Walking on 
the Sea 


“Lord save me” 


St. Matthew 14:24-36 





Christ Asleep in 
the Boat 


“Master carest thou not 
that we perish” 


St. Mark 4:35-41 


Christ the Fig Tree 


“Have faith in God” | 
| 
St. Matthew 21:17-23 | 


| Christ in the Boat with 


the Disciples 


“Peace be still” 


St. Mark 4:35-41 


Healing of Man with 
Dropsy 
“He took him and 
healed him” 
St. Luke 14:2-7 








WINDOW NEAREST ALTAR 


(4) 


Rosace 


Lazarus being Raised from the Dead 


| “I am the Resurrection | 


and the Life” | 


St. John 11:1-46 


The Healing of the 
Daughter of Jairus 
“Talitha cumi” 
St. Mark 5:21-43 


The Healing of the Man 
with the Withered Hand 


“Stretch forth thy 
hand” 


St. Luke 6:6-11 


“Loose him and let 
him go” 


St. John 11:1-46 


The Healing of the 
Young Man of Nain 


“Young man I say unto 
thee arise” 


St. Luke 7:11-17 


— 


Healing of the Man 
Born Blind 


“T am the light of 
the world” 


St. John 9:1-41 





The Parable Windows in St. Mary’s Chapel. 








WINDOW FARTHEST WEST 


The Leaven 
“Till the whole was leavened” 


St. Matthew 13:33-34 





The Sower 


“Behold a sower went 
forth to sow” 


St. Matthew 13:3-9 


The Tares 
“The Parable of the 
Tares” 


St. Matthew 13:24-30 


The Mustard Seed 


“The Kingdom of Heav- 
en is likened to a grain 
of mustard seed” 


St. Matthew 13:31-32 





The Hidden Treasure 


“Selleth all that he 
hath and buys that 
field” 


St. Matthew 13:14 


“The Goodly Pearl” 


“When he had found || 


one pearl of great 
price” 
St. Matthew 13:45-46 


The Drag Net 


“A Net” 


St. Matthew 13:47-50 


(1) || 


MIDDLE WINDOW 
The Rich Fool 
“What shall I do” 
St. Luke 12:16-22 





The Pharisee and the 
Publican 


“God be merciful to | 
me a sinner” 


St. Luke 18:1-15 


The Fig Tree 


“A certain man had a 
fig tree” 
“Let it alone this year” 


St. Luke 13:6-10 





The Good Samaritan 


“Go and do thou 
likewise” 


St. Luke 10:25-38 


The Rich Man and 


Lazarus 


“Certain rich man” 


St. Luke 16:19-31 





The Unmerciful 


Servant 


“I forgave thee all 
that debt” 


St. Matthew 18:21-35 


The Unjust Steward 


“The Steward” 


St. Luke 16:1-12 
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THE REAL PURPOSE OF 
STAINED GLASS 


It is only when we can truthfully 
say that our actuating motive in mak- 
ing stained glass is the service of God 
that we can be justified in having any 
hope that our work will be worthy of 
its purpose. We cannot hope to reach 
the soul of the great works of Chris- 
tain art by trying only to copy their 
external forms. The study of their 
forms and colors is quite essential 
and is helpful in showing us the way; 
but in order to accomplish work of 
like beauty and power we must go be- 
neath the surface and realize that these 
old windows were the expression of 
men’s souls. We must realize that 
they were more than that. 

They were and are the manifesta- 
tion of a burning desire to express 
the faith that was in their souls,— 
Faith in the living Christ, Faith in 
the Church He founded, and Faith in 
the truth of its teachings. These men 
were more than artists, they were 
preachers who spoke and who still 
speak in the words of light and color. 


(From an address by Philip H. Froh- 
man. ) 
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WINDOW FARTHEST EAST 


(3) 


(Red window) 
The Lost Coin 
“Rejoice with me” 


St. Luke 15:3-8 





The Lost Sheep 


“T have found my 
sheep” 


St. Luke 15:3-8 


The Prodigal Son 


“He was lost and is 
found” 


St. Luke 15:11-32 





The Ten Virgins 


“The Bridegroom 
cometh” 


St. Matthew 25:1-13 


The Marriage of the 


“Not having a wedding 
garment” 


St. Matthew 22:1-14 


| 
| 
King’s Son | 
| 


The Labourers in the 
Vineyard 


“The Labourers” 


St. Matthew 20:1-16 


The Great Supper 


“Come for all things 
are now ready” 


St. Luke 16:16-24 
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With Washington Cathedral 
Pilgrims from Far and Near 


em a i hn i ee 


Among the pilgrims to Mount Saint 
Alban in late June was the Reverend 
Welles Mortimer Partridge, traveling mis- 
sionary, who with his faithful dog ‘‘Spot’’ 
is on his way to Utah where he expects to 
preach and administer the Sacraments in des- 
olate and remote places. He is making this 
journey in memory of his brother, the late 
Right Reverend Sidney C. Partridge, Bishop 
of West Missouri. Incidentally, he will 
speak of missionary work in Alaska where he 
served as a missionary under Bishop Peter 
Trimble Rowe during the ‘‘Gold Rush’’ in 
1898. 

Carrying credentials from Bishop Rowe, 
Mayor Curley of Boston and other friends, 
the Reverend Mr. Partridge travels in his 
automobile in which he ‘‘camps out’’ at 
night wherever he may happen to be. 

+ * i 

Under the leadership of Mrs. John 
Francis Smith, who is local chairman 
in Frederick, Maryland, of the National Wom- 
en’s Committee for Washington Cathedral, 
fifty women from that community spent an 
afternoon recently on Mount Saint Alban. 
Their pilgrimage included not only the great 
Choir and Sanctuary and the erypt of the 
Cathedral, but they were also conducted 
through the Bishop’s Garden by Charles H. 
Merryman, superintendent of grounds. 

Practically all the members of the pil- 
grimage later became affiliated with the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association through their 
local committee. 


+ * * 

The class studying architecture at 
American University in Washington 
made its annual pilgrimage to the Cathedral 
a few weeks ago. 

* * + 

Of the thirty members of St. Mark’s 
Guild from Beltsville, Maryland, who 
came to see Washington Cathedral, seven en- 


rolled in the National Cathedral Association 
before they left the Curator’s Office. 
+ + I 


Four groups totaling three hundred 
members of the freshman class of Wil- 
son’s Teachers’ College were among. the 
youthful pilgrims to Mount Saint Alban in 
June. 


Under the leadership of Mr. R. A. 
Turner of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the encampment of the 
4-H Clubs of America came to the Cathedral 
on June 16th for their fourth annual pil- 
grimage. The one hundred fifty-four mem- 
bers, representing forty states of the Union, 
typify the high type of young Americans who 
are planning to find their careers in agricul- 
ture. They made voluntary offerings for two 
stones to be placed in the fabric of the Ca- 
thedral. 

Reports indicate that their visit to the Ca- 
thedral was one of the outstanding events 
during their visit to the Capital of the Na- 
tion. Several of them mentioned Washing- 
ton Cathedral in the impressions given during 


a nation-wide broadeast in ‘*The Farm and 
Home Hour.’’ 
ey + + 
The confirmation class from the 
Chureh of the Messiah in Baltimore 


made its annual pilgrimage to Washington 
Cathedral on Saturday, June 11th, where 
they were welcomed cordially by the staff of 
Pilgrim Aides. This pilgrimage, instituted 
by the Reverend James A. Mitchell, former 
rector of the parish, and now professor at 
the Theological Seminary in Alexandria, of 
fers an opportunity for religious education 
which is hereby commended to other parishes 
in or near Washington. Complete informa- 
tion will be furnished gladly to any individu- 
als who are interested to hear more about 
the plan. 
* * + 

Leaders of the First Century Chris- 
tian Fellowship movement including 
the Reverend Dr. Frank Buchman and the 
Reverend Samuel Shoemaker, rector of Cal 
vary Church, New York City, made a _ pil- 
grimage to Washington Cathedral during 
their recent visit to the National Capital, 
where they held meetings for five days in the 
Shoreham Hotel. 

The Bishop of Washington, who had spoken 
at the opening reception, escorted the group 
through the great Choir and Sanctuary, ex- 
plaining the significance of the opening of 
this portion of the Cathedral for worship. 

Canon Gummere conducted these enthusi- 
astie pilgrims through the erypts and, at 
their request, offered prayer with them in 
the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea. 





THE CATHEDRAL 


PILGRIMS FROM 


chairmanship of Mrs. John 


Many friends of the Cathedral attended 
the First Century Fellowship meetings where 
individual testimony was offered in simple 
manner before audiences that increased in 
numbers and interest each evening, 


FREDERICK VISIT NORTH PORCH THEY ARE HELPING 


Maryland group of National Women’s Committee arrange pilgrimage to Mount Saint Alban under the 


Francis Smith 


AGE 


BUILD 


(second from the left). 

The dedication of the National Ma- 
sonic Memorial in Alexandria, Va., 
during May resulted in many pilgrimages 
to Washington Cathedral by Masons from 
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many parts of the country. Among the 
groups were a hundred members of the 
Grand Lodge of Lllinois who placed five per- 
fect ashlars or plain stones in the Cathedral 
fabric, while another group of wives and 
relatives of other state delegations also gave 


a stone. 
+ + + 


Under the guidance of H. Lawrence 
Choate, former national president of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the members 
of the St. Paul’s University of Tokyo base- 
ball team, the Japanese collegiate baseball 
champions, visited the Cathedral during the 
latter part of May, and placed a wreath on 
the tomb of President Wilson in the Bethle- 
hem Chapel. The sight of these young men, 
as they stood rigidly and with bowed heads 
while the wreath was placed by one of the 
university ’s faculty, Professor Masatsugu Ku- 
bota, was a notable sight. 

Prayers were offered for Japan, the United 
States and for St. Paul’s University by 
Canon Gummere who later took the team 
to see the Choir and Sanctuary. Previously 
the Japanese athletes had visited the Hon- 
orable William R. Castle, Jr., Undersecretary 
of State and member of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter, at the State Department, and Ambas- 
sador Debuchi. Several members of the team 
were Christians, while others were members 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


+ + + 


Among recent pilgrimages to Wash- 
ington Cathedral were those of the 
Neighborhood Improvement Club of Govans, 
Baltimore, and the senior class of the Bol- 
ton Arms girls’ school. 


+ + + 


Sixty members of the Episcopal 
Young People’s Society of the Diocese 
of Washington made a pilgrimage on Whit- 
sunday, being guided through the Choir and 
Crypt by Canon Gummere. They then at- 
tended the Evensong service at which Bishop 
Freeman was the preacher. The Society 


plans to give a stone to be placed in the 
Cathedral fabrie in the autumn. 


* Fy + 

It is to be hoped that the example 
of the Church School of Grace and St. 
Peter’s Church in Baltimore, who recently 
came on pilgrimage to Mount Saint Alban, 
will be followed by Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Washington, and the neighboring 
Dioceses. If any rector or director of a 
Church School is desirous of making such a 
pilgrimage, the Cathedral authorities will be 
happy to arrange for the children’s reception, 
see that a member of the Cathedral clergy 
staff acts as their escort, and if they arrive 
in time for a service, that seats are reserved 
for them in the great Choir. 

The children from Baltimore were im- 
pressed particularly by the Children’s Chapel. 
Structurally complete, it is located close to the 
heart of the Cathedral fabric in the salient 
which marks the intersection of the Choir and 
the South Transept. Its construction was made 
possible through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Leslie Taylor of Philadelphia. 

Although it is customary in many Cathe- 
drals to designate certain parts of the fabric 
as Children’s Corners or Children’s Arches, 
only one other Cathedral is known to have 
set apart an entire chapel for the use of chil- 
dren, The architectural style is of a slightly 
later type of 14th century English Gothic 
than other portions of the edifice at the 
same level. This design permitted smaller 
scale and greater richness of detail, espe- 
cially in the vaulting where lightness and 
grace are achieved by employing what is al- 
most 15th century fan vaulting. Personages 
best known for their love and care for little 
children, selected from Scripture and Chris- 
tian history, will be portrayed in the chapel 
carvings. 

In the years to come, as soon as the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel is dedicated, small pilgrimages 
of children from Church schools and other 
institutions will be able to have their own 
special services to celebrate their visit to this 
Witness to Christ in the Capital of their 
Nation. : 
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THE OFT-EXPRESSED WISH OF THE PILGRIMS 


not be generally realized. 


passing emotion. New members of the 


daily. 
offerings in the Treasure Chest. 
throne of God. 


Wills 


ric now under construction. 
not until the country builds itself into the 
into our Nation’s life. 
Ascension Day. 


From the 
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expressed hope is that they may return to see it as 
National Cathedral 
The National Women’s Committee steadily grows. Stones are given, 
are made, 
Yet never was the need greater for help in ways large and small in 
the matter of maintenance and of completing the building of the portions of the fab- 


‘ 

5 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
We know the Cathedral will ultimately stand complete but 
distributed on 


OW greatly the pilgrims in the Cathedral wish to see it in a completed state can- 
It is but a truism to say that their most commonly 


Nor is this a 
are enrolled 
and modest 


a finished whole. 
Association 


and prayers are offered before the 


Cathedral and the Cathedral has built itself 
folder i 


on Cathedral Symbolism 


—— I | HL Hl A | 
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Contractors have started to work on the 
construction of five wings of the huge De- 
partment of Agriculture building to be 
erected on the site bounded by 12th and 14th 
and B and C Streets, Southwest, in Washing- 
ton. The estimated cost is $5,380,000, and 
the contractor has two years in which to 
complete the job. 

* * *- 


Writing on the Diocese of Blackburn in 
England in a recent issue of The Church As- 
sembly News, Canon John E. W. Wallis gives 
the following comment on the plan to erect 
a Cathedral in this new unit of the Church 
of England: 

‘‘The acute and widespread financial de- 
pression in the cotton trade has prevented 
any large appeal being launched for the Ca- 
thedral. No definite plans have yet been 
adopted with regard to the building. At pres- 
ent the Provost and his two assistant curates 
carry on the work of the Cathedral. The 
Canons are all Honorary. It is understood 
that the position of the Cathedral under the 
Cathedrals Measure and the formation of a 
scheme for its future organization are under 
consideration by the authorities concerned.’’ 

* + . 

Appropriate exercises were held on Dee- 
oration Day before the tomb of Admiral 
and Mrs. Dewey in the Bethlehem Chapel 
when four members of the Capt. Joseph 
Coughan Chapter, No. 4, Dewey Congres- 
sional Medal Men’s Association of Philadel- 
phia, placed a floral tribute. It represented 
an admiral’s flag with a field of blue flowers 
on which were superimposed four floral white 
stars. A sheaf of roses was placed by the 
same delegation in memory of Mrs. Dewey. 

The group was received by James Berke- 
ley, head verger of the Cathedral, and Canon 
John W. Gummere offered prayers. 

* * ° 


The following notes are taken from a re- 
cent issue of Liverpool Cathedral Builders, a 
quarterly bulletin which is sent to all sub- 
scribers to the building of the majestic 
Chureh rising on St. James’ Mount in that 
city: 

‘*One lesson learned from the existing por- 
tion of the Cathedral is that owing to the 
great height of the walls and the strong 
winds which prevail, gargoyles are a very un- 
satisfactory method of carrying off rain- 
water. In the new Transept, therefore, 
though gargoyles are being built for the sake 
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Cathedral Echoes from 
Many Lands 


of symmetry, they are not intended for use, 
the water being carried away by concealed 
down shoots.’’ * * * 

‘‘Sir Giles Seott has been appointed archi- 
tect of the new Waterloo Bridge, and his se- 
lection has met with widespread approval, 
especially from the architectural profession, 
who though divided on the necessity of pull- 
ing down the existing bridge are united in 
agreeing that no one is more likely than Sir 
Giles to design a satisfactory substitute for 
Rennie’s masterpiece.’’ * * * 

‘*Five oak chests, the gift of the Liver- 
pool Cathedral Embroidery Association, have 
been placed in the Chapter House.’’ 

oe * * 

The annual Trinity Sunday ordinations in 
the Diocese of Washington were held for the 
first time this year in the great Ohoir and 
Sanctuary of the Cathedral. The sermon was 
delivered by Canon Anson Phelps Stokes 
whose son, Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., was or- 
dained to the Diaconate. He will become as- 
sistant minister of St. Mark’s Church, in 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Other candidates for the Diaconate were 
Edward Bledsoe Harris, who was graduated 
from St. Albans, the National Cathedral 
School for Boys, in 1914, and Walter Preston 
Plumley, both graduates of the Virginia The- 
ological Seminary, and John Henry Cole, who 
is a graduate of the Bishop Payne Divinity 
School. Mr. Stokes is a graduate of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

* * * 


One of the significant services held in 
Washington Cathedral took place on April 
10th in connection with the Bicentennial 
meeting of the American Huguenot Society 
in Washington. There were two special serv- 
ices at the Cathedral. 

The first was a Holy Communion service in 
the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea in 
the morning. With the approval of the Bishop 
and in accordance with the privilege held by 
the Huguenots for centuries in Canterbury 
Cathedral, the Huguenots were permitted to 
have their own Communion Service. There 
were about 100 present. The service was 
conducted by the Reverend Dr. Florian Vur- 
pillot, Chaplain of the National Huguenot 
Society, who has for several years conducted 
the French services on Sunday afternoons in 
St. John’s Church, Washington. He was as- 
sisted by the Reverend Mr. de Schweinitz, 
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Chaplain of the Pennsylvania Huguenot So 
ciety. They both wore Geneva gowns and 
used the form of service taken from the 
Huguenot Church in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, a form which is substantially the same 
as that used at Canterbury Cathedral. 

In the early afternoon there was a second 
service in the Bethlehem Chapel under the 
auspices of the Cathedral. The Right Rev 
erend Frank DuMoulin, D.D., rector of St. 
John’s Church, Lattintown, Long Island, was 
the preacher. There was an excellent congre- 
gation and the sermon was an inspiring one 
on the contribution which the Huguenots have 
made to modern thought and life. 


A procession of fifty children bearing flow- 
ers and led by Miss Emily Beale McLean, 
grandniece of Admiral and Mrs. George 
Dewey, marked the commemoration of Manila 
Day at Washington Cathedral on May Ist. 
The procession led to the tomb of the Ad- 
miral and Mrs. Dewey in the Bethlehem 
Chapel. The wreath borne by Miss McLean 
was of smilax and white carnations tied with 
navy colors of blue and gold. She had as 
flag bearers two small boys, Spencer Lee 
Hart, Jr., third cousin of General Robert E. 
Lee, and Henry Suydam, Jr., grandson of 
the late Major General George Barnett, 
0. 8... M.. C. 

Among those in the procession were boys 
and girls from Navy families and children of 
staff members of ‘‘The Washington Post,’’ 
and of the Cathedral. As they entered the 
Chapel they were met by the Rev. Dr. G. Free- 
land Peter, Canon and Chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral, who spoke informally and _ offered 
prayers. 


% © 


A new Roman Catholic Cathedral will be 
erected on Charles Street, near St. Mary’s 
Seminary, in Baltimore, according to recent 
issues of The Washington Post. The building 
is being designed by Frederick Vernon 
Murphy, professor of architecture in the Cath- 
olie University of America, who visited many 
of the great Cathedrals of Europe during the 
preliminary studies for this important com- 
mission. He was assisted in these studies by 
several graduates of the School of Architec- 
ture including Thomas Hall Loeraft, Ph.D., 
winner of the Paris Prize, Robert A. Wettner, 
Jr., and Paul A. Goettleman. 


cs x « 


The following quotation from a recent let- 
ter from W. Douglas Caroe, resident architect 
of Canterbury Cathedral and sculptor of the 
monuments to the first and second Bishops of 
Washington in Washington Cathedral, is of 
timely interest: 

**Tt is to be hoped that the world crisis, 
which seems to be felt so much in your coun- 
try, may soon find some solution and that 
that spirit of morality, which the Christian 


Church in all its forms stands for, may soon 
leaven the lump of worldliness which is un- 
doubtedly at the bottom of our present dis- 


tress.’ 
* * * 


‘“America’s Westminster Abbey’’ is the 
caption for an interesting article in the May 
28th issue of The Literary Digest dealing 
with the opening of the great Choir and 
Sanctuary of Washington Cathedral on As- 
cension Day. The article is based largely 
upon the vivid description of this great serv- 
ice written by Elisabeth Ellicott Poe for The 
Washington Post. 

The article in The Literary Digest opens 
with these words: ‘‘George Washington’s 
dream of ‘a church for national purposes’— 
an American Westminster Abbey, in other 
words, —is realized.’’ 


* 


What is believed to be one of the first 
sportsmen’s service ever held in a Cathedral 
took place in May in Chelmsford Cathedral, 
England. The address was given by Sir 
James Slade, President of the Essex County 
Football Association, and representatives of 
various sports clubs were in the congregation. 


* % “ 


Seven hundred nurses in uniforms marched 
in the procession and attended the annual 
service in memory of Florence Nightingale 
held at St. Matthew’s Cathedral in Dallas, 
Texas. The Right Reverend Harry Tunis 
Moore, Bishop of Dallas, preached the sermon. 


* ” * 


The Reverend Howard Obold, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Reformed Church in Perkasie, 
Pennsylvania, reproduced a photograph of the 
altar and reredos in the Bethlehem Chapel of 
Washington Cathedral on the order of serv- 
ice for the Sellersville-Perkasie High School 
on June 12th. The Reverend Mr. Obold took 
as his theme ‘‘True Life—A Grand Cathe- 
dral’’ and his text ‘‘ Know ye not that ye are 
a temple of God,’’ 1 Cor. 3:16. 

‘The thought of my message centered 
about the Cathedral as a type of living,’’ he 
writes. ‘‘TI stressed the altar of religion as 
the very center of such a life.’’ 


* x « 


During recent repairs in connecticn with 
Peterborough Cathedral, it has been discov- 
ered that brown paper had been used to cover 
holes in the ceiling and then white-washed 
over to avoid detection. The deception, which 
is described as an example of the lengths to 
which shoddy work ean go, is thought to have 
been perpetrated during the restoration a 
century ago. 

The floor of the South Transept is in such 
a dangerous state that fears are felt lest it 
may fall on the Saxon chureh below. The 
eastern chapel roof is already under repair. 
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Canon Stokes has been granted leave ot 
absence by Washington Cathedral for a year. 
He left on May 25th, and will spend most 
of the time prior to Christmas in Africa, go- 
ing from the Cape to Cairo. He is going to 
Africa under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Corporation, which has appointed him their 
visiting lecturer for this year to the univer- 


The fourteenth Neweastle Cathedral Year 
Book has recently been published in Eng- 
land, and is being sold for the benefit of the 
Cathedral Preservation Fund. It contains the 
photographs of all the Bishops from 1882 
to 1932, and all the Vicars of Neweastle-on- 
Tyne for the same period. Other illustra- 
tions depict the Cathedral as it was in 1882, 


sities of the Union of South Africa. Dr. 
and Mrs. Stokes will spend the remaining 
half of the year in some place in Europe 
where Dr. Stokes will devote his time to work 
on his book on the History of Universities. 

Before leaving he gave an informal lecture 
to the Cathedral staff in the Library about 
his trip and received their good wishes for 
his long journey. 


and the present work of restoration. 
w A * 
Word has 


Jones, 


been received that J. William 
organist of the Cathedral of All 
Saints, Albany, New York, and master of the 
choristers, who left recently for several 
months abroad, has reached Chester, Eng- 
land, where he will be for several weeks a 
guest in the home of C. Hylton Stewart, Or- 
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ganist of the Chester Cathedral, and Mrs. 
Stewart, 


* * * 


The ‘‘Friends of the Cathedrals’’ move 
ment is extending in England. To those or- 
ganizations in being at Canterbury, York, 
Chester, Exeter, Liverpool, Norwich, Peter- 
borough, Portsmouth, Southwark, Winchester 
and Worcester is to be added the one set up 
in the spring of this year at Truro Cathe- 
dral, the Mother Ohurch of Cornwall which 
owes its beginnings to the indefatigable ef- 
forts of the late Archbishop Benson. It is 
hoped through the Friends of Truro Cathe- 
dral to create an enthusiasm comparable to 
the initial one that built the Cathedral so 
that its usefulness may be developed. 

In the second annual report of the Friends 
of Norwich Cathedral, some valuable pres- 
ents to that Cathedral made in 1931 by 
‘«Friends’’ are recorded including an old 
Italian «ehalice veil and an altar book and 
four large prayer books for the Canons 
Residentiary. 


” ~ * 


A memorial to the late Archbishop Lord 
Davidson in the form of a recumbent bronze 
figure of the Archbishop is to be placed in 
the outer circle of Canterbury Cathedral am- 
bulatory which surrounds the Trinity Chapel. 
His friends feel that in addition to the na- 
tional tribute to his services which was paid 
upon his resignation from the See of Canter- 
bury in 1928, there should be in Canterbury 
itself some memorial commemorating not only 
his work for the Church at large, but also in 
a more intimate way his close connection with 
the Cathedral. 

An account has been opened on behalf of 
this fund at Lloyd’s Bank Limited, Canter- 
bury, to which checks and donations may be 
sent direct or to Canon S, Bickersteth at 
Meister Omers, the Precincts, Canterbury, 
who, at the request of the Dean and Chapter, 
is acting as honorary secretary for this me- 
morial. 

7 * 


According to the usual custom at the great 
festivals of the Church, a peal was rung on 
the twelve bells of Lincoln Cathedral to cele- 
brate Whitsuntide. 
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